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The Water Supply Question: Manchester 
and other Corporate Towns. 


ATELY we gave 

an instance,—Shef- 
field,—in which the 
water-supply is in 
the hands of a pri- 
vatecompany. We 
add now some cases 
in which the supply 
is in the hands of 
the town autho. 
rities. In his re- 
port to the Home 
Office, Dr. Pole says 
that the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester 
were the first to 
carry out the re- 
commendations of 
the Health of Towns 
Commission, — that the 
supply of water to towns 
should be in the hands, 
not of private commercial 
companies, but of the 
public municipal autho. 
rities, and that the charge 
for water should be made 
as a public rate. At 
the time the Commission 
made that recommenda. 
tion the water-supply to Manchester and 
Salford was afforded by an old private company, 
on the intermittent system; but the service 
being very deficient, and the company being 
unable to entertain any large scheme of im- 
provement, the corporation bought up the com. 
pany, and took the matter into their own hands. 
The works were designed for the corporation by 
Mr. Bateman. The water is obtained from the 
head of the river Etherow, one of the tributaries 
of the Mersey, and is collected in seven large 
reservoirs, which have a drainage area of 19,300 
acres. The water is brought by gravitation to 
service-reservoirs near Manchester, from which 
the town is supplied. The whole of the reservoirs 
taken together cover an area of 600 acres. 

The town mains are not tapped for any purpose 
other than for hydrants to supply water in case 
of fire, and the water is always on in them under 
a pressure sufficient to throw water over any 
building without the aid of fire-engines. The 
service-reservoirs are elevated 250 ft., 223 ft., 
and 145 ft., respectively, above the lowest part 
of the town, and the whole district supplied is 
divided into three zones or levels, each of which 
is served by the reservoir corresponding to its 
altitude. The house-service pipes are connected 
with subsidiary or “ service-mains,” branching 
out from the arterial mains of the town, and 
connected with them by sluice-cocks, so that 
they can be shut off in small separate areas 
whenever desired, for repairs, or for laying on 
to new tenements, without interfering with the 
general supply. These service-mains vary from 
5 in. to 3 in, diameter, and are also always 
charged under pressure. 

The water was first introduced from the new 
works in 1851, and after a short time occupied 
in adapting the general arrangements to the 
change, the constant-service system was applied 
throughout the town. It has ever since re- 
mained in operation, except in portions of two 
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very droughty years,—1868 and 1870,—when, 
in consequence of two new reservoirs then in 
course of construction not being completed, and in 
order to guard against the possibility of being 
unable to supply water for domestic consump- 
tion, it was determined, during a short period, to 
restrict the supply, and to shut the water off for 
some hours in each day. 

The Corporation supplied in the year 1870 an 
average of 14,315,877 gallons per day to 128,371 
houses, the estimated population of which was 
685,334. These numbers give an average con- 
sumption of about 21 gallons per head per day. 
The trade supplies are large, being estimated at 
7 gallons per head per day, leaving 14 gallons 
for domestic use. 

The arrangements for extinguishing fires are 
very perfect in Manchester, and much saving 
has been effected in this respect since an ample 
supply of water has been available. Mr. Pole 
says that there is a very general impression that 
where water is constantly laid on under a 
tolerably high pressure, fire-engines are unneces- 
sary ; but this requires considerable qualification- 
In cases where small quantities only are wanted’ 
it is so; but at large fires quantity is the most 
important thing, and a large quantity can rarely 
be obtained without so much reducing the 
pressure in the mains as to leave but compara- 
tively small force available. A single jet may 
be easily thrown up some 80 ft. or 100 ft., but a 
single jet would be of little use in a large fire, 
and when several hose-pipes are put on, the 
power of projection to any large extent is gone. 
The fire brigade at Manchester keep engines, 
both hand and steam, always in readiness. As 
soon as @ fire is heard of a two-horse light cart 
is despatched, with all possible speed, with hose, 
jets, and all apparatus for attaching to the 
bydrants in the streets, and in nearly all cases,— 
that is, in about 97 out of 100,—this preparation 
is sufficient to extinguish the fire ; but engines 
are always sent after the hose-carts, to be in 
readiness in case the fire should prove to be so 
large that the jet thrown directly from the pipes 
would be insufficient in quantity to extinguish 
the fire. 

Seeing how largely the population of Man- 
chester had increased, and what bad house- 
fittings were in existence, which were the cause 
of great waste of water, and over which the 
Corporation had no sufficient control, they ob- 
tained an Act of Parliament in 1860 to enable 
them to prevent waste, misuser, or undue con- 
sumption of water, by themselves prescribing 
the size, nature, strength, materials, mode of 
arrangement, and repair of the pipes, valves, 
cocks, cisterns, water-closets, and other apparatus 
to be used ; and these regulations seem to have 
been effectual, for, notwithstanding the growing 
population, it will be seen from the following 
statement that for five years after they came 
into force the quantity supplied was not much 
greater at the end of the five years than at the 
beginning. The daily average quantity of water 
supplied,— 

In 1855 was 8,078,152 gallons. 
In 1860 was 10,907,183 __,, 
In 1865 was 11,156,433 ss, 
In 1870 was 14,315,877 —_,, 


Mr. Pole says, “The relations between the 
authorities supplying water to any town and the 
plumbers trading in it have a most important 
influence on the efficiency of any arrangements 
which it is attempted to carry out for controlling 
the distribution. The co-operation of these 
traders will much facilitate such arrangements, 
while their hostility will render them difficult in 
an equal degree. It is notorious that, when left 
without regulation, the water-fittings supplied to 
the consumers in a town are very indifferent,— 
often lamentably bad. This arises partly from 
ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
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struction, partly from working too cheaply (1° 
satisfy speculating builders and others who wish 
to limit the outlay), and partly from a disgraceful 
desire to make further work by repairs.” 

The respectable plumbers in Manchester are 
invited to sign an agreement, binding themselves 
to conform to the regulations of the corporation, 
and to execute all work, both as to material and 
workmanship, in such a manner as the corpora- 
tion should approve, in consideration of which 
they should be formally appointed “authorised 
plumbers.” No one is compelled to employ one 
of these authorised plumbers, but the advantage 
of doing so is that they, and not the consumers, 
are the persons held responsible by the corpora- 
tion for compliance with the regulations. 

Taps and stop.cocks are the chief articles to 
be attended to, water-closets in Manchester not 
being common in the lower class of houses. Out 
of 128,000 houses in the district, only about 
10,000 contain them. Nevertheless, all valves 
and fittings to water-closets and baths are 





included in the regulations. The corporation 














require all water-fittings to be approved and 
stamped at their own warehouse before use; and 
these regulations are really in the interest of the 
consumer,—or, at least, of the owner of the 
house,—as well as of the corporation, inasmuch 
as they compel him to have good work, which 
will not only ensure the efficiency of his watere 
supply, but save him from the expense of fre. 
quent repairs. 

The charges for domestic water-supply in 
Manchester are made on the principle that was 
recommended by the Health of Towns Commis. 
sion, and are as follow:—1l. A “ public water- 
rate,’ to be levied on all property, payable 
by the owner. 2. A “domestic water-rate,” to 
be levied on all dwelling-houses, payable by the 
occupier. The amounts levied can be varied by 
the corporation from time to time. At present 
the public rate is 3d. in the pound, and the 
domestic rate 9d. in the pound, estimated on the 
poor-rate assessment. No extra charge is 
made for one water-closet in a house; nor for 
private baths; nor for horses and carriages, 
unless used for business purposes. 

From a “ Memorandum on the distribution of 
water to the town of Leeds,” furnished to 
Mr. Pole for the purposes of his report by the 
resident engineer and by the superintendent of 
the works belonging to the corporation, it seems 
that the average daily supply at Leeds to 260,000 
inhabitants is about 6,000,000 gallons, being 
23 gallons per head, of which from 4 gallons to 
5 gallons are for trade and public purposes, 
leaving from 18 gallons to 19 gallons for domestic 
consumption. 

All waste-pipes are authorised to be made to 
discharge either on to the nearest sink or such 
other suitable place as the officer of the corpora. 
tion may approve, so that any waste may be 
visible. The weights of lead service-pipes to be 
used are to be as follow :—2-in. pipe, 38 Ib. per 
yard; 1}-in., 26 1b; 1}-in. 21 Ib.; 1-in., 13 Ib. ; 
§.in., 11]b.; }-in., 9 Ib.; }-in., 7 Ib.; and j-in., 
6 Ib. per yard. No pipe less than j in. diameter 
is to be used. The taps are to be of the same 
pattern and quality as those manufactured by 
Messrs. Guest & Chrimes, and numbered 27 in 
their list. 

The kind of water-closet known in some 
places as the “pull-down” closet, which con- 
sists of a simple pan and trap, and a pipe (com- 
monly made too small) leading down to it from 
a cistern overhead, is, in Leeds and elsewhere, 
called a “sanitary” water-closet. Every closet 
of this kind, and every closet of whatever kind, 
in houses not exceeding 101. rental, is to be pro- 
vided with a double-valve water-waste preventer, 
having a boot, or division, and having the valves 
so connected that both cannot be open at the 
same time. 

The charges for water for domestic use are 
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honses,—that is, those from 41. to 201.a year,—are 
at the rate of 5 per cent. on that rental. 
If the rental does not exoeed 4l. a year the 
charge is 4s. peranntm. Above 20!. the rate 
decreases until a 351. house is charged 80s. ; a) 
60l. house, 40s.; a 7O0l. house, 60s.; a 1001.) 
house, 70s.; and above that, 4 per cent. on the 
rental, up to 2501. a year; above that, 101, 
irrespective of rent. One water-closet is 
Bs. 4d. a year extra, and each additional one, 
2s. 8d., except that where the rent is not more’ 
than 10l.a year the charge for one is 2s. 6d. 
each house. Horses are 5s. each per: 
annum; washing carriages, 5s. for teo wheels, 
and 7s. 6d. for four wheels; cows, 2s. 6d. each 
perannum. The rates are payable quarterly in 
advance. 

The supply of water to Li in the year 
1870, according to Mr. Pole’s report to the 
Home Office in 1871, amounted to 16,834,105 
gallons per day, of which about 62 per cent. 
was derived from the Rivington reservoirs, near 
Chorley, twenty-five miles from Liverpool, and 
the remainder was pumped from deep wells sunk 
into the new red sandstone beneath the town. 
The population supplied with water in that year 
was about 625,000, and the above-named quantity 
gives an average daily supply of 26:1 gallons per 
head of that population, being divided thus :— 


Per head per diem, 
For trade purposes......... 2°6 gallons. 
For public purposes ...... = 
For domestic supply ...... 216 =O, 
261 


From these wells was derived the old water- 
supply before the Rivington works were made, 
from which source water was brought into the 
town in 1858. These works consist of seven 
large reservoirs, which impound water gathered 
from 10,000 acres of moor and mountain land, 
The reservoirs contain together about 3,260 
millions of gallons, and the top water-level in 
the lowest of the series is 428 feet above the 
Old Dock sill at Liverpool. The Act which 
authorised the Rivington works to be made 
directed that the corporation should afford from 
these reservoirs certain quantities of water, 
amounting on the whole to about 8,000,000 
gallons per day, as compensation to mill-owners 
and others along the line of the impounded 
streams. 

For several reasons, which we cannot now 
stay to notice, the supply of water from these 
works was in danger of falling short in 1865, and 
the old wells were again resorted to, and new 
ones sunk. In the following year the water- 
engineer of Liverpool, the late Mr. Thomas 
Duncan, reported to the corporation on various 
schemes that had been proposed, and in favour 
of one that had been proposed many years before 
by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, the River Dee, below 
Bala Lake; but having spent so much money on 
the Rivington works and otherwise, the eorpora- 
tion decided to improve and extend these as far 
as possible before going elsewhere. This they 
were doing at the date of Mr. Pole’s report. 

Previously to the year 1862, the mode of charg- 
ing for the domestic use of water had been that 
ordinarily adopted by “waterworks companies, 
that is to say, a per-centage on the rental of 
those houses to which water was supplied; but 
in that year the corporation obtained an Act of 
Parliament authorising them to alter the former 
ea to adopt a different prin- 
ciple. 

The following are the charges now in force :— 
1. Alpublic rate, called the “water rate,” of 
6d. in the pound, is levied on all property rated 


3. Water supplied to mannfacturers is charged 
at 9d. per 1,000 gallons. 4. A “domestic water 
rent” is payable in cases where water is actually 


supplied. It includes baths and watercloseta, 
and is variable in amount, fixed from time 


to time by the corporation. 6. 
gardens, &e., i 


i 


good the deficiency between the annual 
ture and the income derived from the first 
sources. The “rent” usually varies from 5d 

on in 


The supply is not constant, being 
service mains, from which the houses were 
plied, only during the daytime, i.e, for 
twelve hours, and is shut off from them duri 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 
BY W. PEYTIT GRIFFITH, F.8.4. 
hg Sy ae tery age pry simple without berren- 
ness, is the great aim of an architect. '—Percier, 
“ The-world is still deceived with ornament;” 
* Thus ornament is but the gilded shore 
To a dangerous sea.” 


sea. rt 
s ——Fisinness moves me more than slognease. 


Ir is an important inquiry as to the extent 


j architects are justified in consulting their archi- 


tectaral classics, leaving a new style out of the 
question, without being denounced as copyists 
or plagiarists. ; 

Sir W. Chambers accuses our greatest archi- 


minutest object, as well as to the most consider. 
able. By so doing, he says, a practitioner may 

istinguish himself from the common herd of 
those who assume the title of architects. The 
most masterly disposition, incorrectly executed, 
can only be considered as a sketch in painting, 
or as an excellent piece of music performed by 
country fiddlers. 

The study of architecture requires to be eare- 
fully and nicely handled, and it must not be 
overlooked that the mouldings form the very 
grammar of the art; without them all buildings 
would be senseless masses. 

It is of more importance just now than at 
any other period, that the proper use of good 
mouldings should be encouraged, as powerful 
temptations are offered to force the employment 
of colour, in lieu of form, upon the architecture 
of the day. The folly of using soft red bricks 


are now proposed to be thrust upon the public 
attentiqn. 

During the Middle Ages, when people could 
neither read nor write, the religious teachings 
conveyed to the people through the medium of 
painted and stamed glass windows, fresco, mural, 
or other paintings, encaustic tiles, &c., were 
most instructive; but, at the present day, the 
more light we receive in our churches the better. 
By all means preserve the mind-products of 
former times, but do not reproduce them. They 
have done their duty well, and deserve respect. 

Sacred writ was not always truthfully exhi- 
bited, either on canvas, glass, stone or em- 
broidery; it is a question, therefore, in these 
enlightened days as to the desirability of exactly 
imitating the old school. How often have the 
vices, particularly from Venice, been pointed 
out, of representing Scripture histories, after the 
most immodest and scandalons manner, without 
any sanction or authority of truth. 

In the Middle Ages the mind was influenced 
throngh the eye. In the reformed church the 
mind is reached by the ear: hence the absurdity 
of over-decorating our churches. 

The streets of Londen are filled with palaces, 
crowded into narrow thoroughfares, and not to 
be viewed without risk of dislocation of neck or 
loss of hat. The money wasted upon these 
edifices is to be deplored ; as, in most instances, 
neat elevations, ‘carefully proportioned, with 


clumsy and too large, or insign 
spaces badly distributed, sculptures indi 


tional ornaments 
decoration, forgetting,— 


“ Beauty, truth, and ranty, 4 
race in simp ge 
A well-distributed ornamentation produces a far 
better effect than a profusion crammed into con- 
fined spaces; and however the multitude may 
admire the rich confusion, it requires a well. 
regulated mind, as Horace says, to “prune all 
ambitious ornaments away,” and to i 
a daly proportioned and decorated ion. 
The relative surface pert in which the 
primary, secondary, tertiary lines harmonise 
with each other, have been clearly shown in a 
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the night; the chief A 
prac le mains, however, 





tects with having too much neglected the detail, | lange 
it being the duty of an architect to attend to the | 


is now deplored, and mosaies for external work G 


columns ill-proportioned, and tasteless sensa- ing 
everywhere. 
Many architects exhibit a great desire for over- of 
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Real architecture does not consist of over. 
decoration, as practised by i 

nei ‘but of a duly-proportioned edifice 
ha its mouldings well adjusted, and its sculp. 
tures well balanced. To an uneducated eye 


clumsy mouldings appear beld and sensgationa] . 
to the cultivated mind they are unbearable 





Much may be learnt. pen this subject by an 
observant walk through our pri 
fares, and the i architect will be 
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point to be observed is to comtinue the spirit 
of its authors by following in their footsteps. 
Roman architecture, on the contrary, was nothing 
more than a garbled edition of the Greek style, 
and although the Romans have handed down to 
us some choice specimens, still it-was left for the 
Palladian 


mmar of architecture has been much advanced 
Cy the wolks of Palladio, the latter should be 
well studied, and not forgotten. 

Judges in competition cases ought to demand 
an inspection of the detailed drawings, as well 
as the pictorial views, because, however well a 
building may be planned or designed, if the 


It would be only reasonable, I think, that, 
when money is voted by Government from the 
public purse for public buildings, all com. 
petitions should be open to the profession. How 
is talent to be ised, or architecture ad- 
vanced, if competitions be Jimited to a handful 
of architects, selected without reference to their 
brethren’s opinions of their merits, but merely 
because they have friends at court, or practise 
a fashionable style of architecture, generally 
possessing no other recommendation than 


these di 
were made who had acquired some 
taste for the art, let that taste be ever so small, 


any one who may not be solici 
mittee to decide xpon the merits of architectural 


mittees is pretty well known, and more ially 
intthy Reppenall to Bal tte, oa 
Since the above was , &@ great improve- 
ment has been effected 
exhibited prior to a decision 
and in the interim the press is to give 
sion be made, the best con ‘may lose the 
premium, but not the thonour. So fer 








* Vol, fii.,—p. 496. 
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an improvement. in one direction. Curiously 


enough, as regards the committees, and the 
i knowledge of architecture 


leaves and other trifles, you naturally find the 
same frivolous taste in all other matters of art. 
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from what is good in show,” 


symmetry. 

When the eye takes m at a glance an external 
view of a building, if the latter be symmetrical, 
it pleases the eye,—a building may, however, be 











| building should be hung in the hall, as the eye 
could not discern the plan at one glance of the 


| can contribute but little to the effect of the 


uildings are | cloaks for i 


design 
‘| Parthenon and the T: 


unsymmetrical, yet agreeable to the eye, through, 
having its parts picturesquely grouped. But to 
render the internal arrangements of a plan sym- 
metrical, as suggested above, would be of no 
value, or even pleasing to the eye, because the 
eye could not diseern all the rooms at one glance. 
Perhaps the writer proposes that a plan of the 


building. 

Quatremére de Quincy, quoted by Loudon,* 
says there exists in many plans a sort of me- 
chanical which consists in 
chalking out the arrangement of one side exactly 
by the other; a merit more imaginary than real, 
and which is a total less to the as it 


whole. 

An architect whe copies existing styles is de- 
nounced as a mechanical fellow : this is correct, 
but curiously enough, how few there are who 
can copy,—the majority produce simply cari- 
catures. 


Asserted original attempts are often merely 
there is much to be learnt. 


consisted | dress and 
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The truth is, that building is a science requiring 
more real headwork than is at the pad time 
devoted to fine-art produetions. Divest a cathe- 
dral of all its decorations, and you would still 
possess a scientific gi I am not an advocate 
for deteriorating value of fine-art produe- 
tions, my object being to direct the attention of 
young architects to the intrinsic importance of 
devoting more attention to the science of build. 
ing. The exterior of nature is lovely ; how far 
more wonderfal and scientific is the interior : in 








beauty | the production of the latter a real headwork has 


been exercised. And how much dependent is 
the beauty of the exterior upon the interior : 


y | ill-proportion your human frame, or a cathedral, 


or a church, and all the fine-art pleasantries in 
the world will fail to render them beautiful. 

Robert. Morris, 1734, justly observes in his 
lectures, that a plain regular front, without drees 
or ornament, if justly proportioned, will better 
satisfy the taste of the judicious, and more 
immediately strike the eye, than all the gay 

‘ decoration an ill-proportioned. 
design: this has been confirmed by Cresy, whe 
says-a building, though entirely devoid of orna- 
ment, may be rendered beautiful by the justness 
of its proportion, and the richest edifice wanting 
in this never can excite admiration. 

We cannot be too anxious in designing our 
buildings, and in constructing them with the 
most durable materials. Of course, the air is 
the menstruum that consumes all materials 
whatever, till the earth shall be no more, and 
time itself shallend! But still, if the temples 
of Greeee had been of Bath stone and red bricks, 
their remains would not have been spared for 


our contemplation and instruction; it therefore 
behoves us to create good architecture, and to 
execute it with the most suitable and lasting 


materials. Preliminary sketches, rough and 
vigorous, such as those by Prout, the Rev. L. Petit, 
and others, are excellent for conveying to the 
mind the general. effect of buildings ; but with- 
out neat and mechanical precision in drawing, 
little real architecture can be produced. 

Mauch to the credit.of the present.age, we are 
seldom treated with philosophical inquiries into 


the nature of taste,—papers in which the writers 


“ are continually. discoursing of effects instead of 


developing causes ; and after many prettinesses, 
in very pretty language, do fairly set you down 
just where they first took you up.” 


The architect has to deal with material sub- 
stances, to be fashioned into intelligence by his 


experienced mind. Let any one test his head 


inst a. stone column or a brick wall, and he 


from the former phases of art, and an architect | agains 


who has studied the various styles of each 
country has an excellent opportunity of extend- 
ing and working in the spirit of the style he 
selects. In the Greek architecture, the materials 
for design contrast wonderfully. There are the 
at Corinth,—who is to 
become the Greek Palladio, to reduce the archi- 
tectaral dissimilations te proportion and pro- 

? Of what value would the Roman remains 
have been to the profession if they had not been 
collected, compared, adjusted, and reproduced 
for practical purposes ? 

It is surprising how varied the matter which 
is set forth in a large volume of literature, the 
resalt of combination of the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet, and the wonderful calculations 
produced by a few numerals. The same with 
architecture. The few mouldings of the different 
styles can be appropriately enrployed for further 
development in each style, and produce wonderful 


wT ibvendienie gudeniinsngtelienet 
in some cases; but, as a rule, to ensure success 
in producing well- i and harmonious 
mouldings, I would recommend a careful study 
and i of similar mouldings in the 
various styles, and then the adoptien of forms 
suitable for the decoration of the building in 
contemplation. 

Regular architecture is not guided by such 
arbitrary rules as people imagine; the contour 
of mouldings varies very much. Some archi-. 
tects deem themselves so gifted that, without 
reference to ancient authors, by taking a black 
board and a piece of chalk they can mark 














tion ??’ 
theory of arehitecture being in proportionate 
lines, 


aa 


ib 


will find the truth of this remark. Let the 
philosophical man place in the hands of a builder 
or mason a specification of works proposed to be 
done, and it will be returned with a smile. We 
all of us know that, when young, if we are called 
upon to build a church, that without experience, 
when the cross is put on, or in a classic building 
@ vase, it appears ridiculously small; and we 
take care afterwards, until] we have had experi- 
ence, to raise in weod the cross or vase to test 
the size for a given height. It will be 


found that philosophical inquiries generally treat 


ef which the writers know but little, 


and their readers nothing. 


The painter’s ignorance of proportion is well 


known, particularly when buildings form a pro- 
minent feature. This is not to be wondered at 
when he is taught to be jolly and lively, and to 
ignore such dry studies. Ruskin says that “ pro- 
portion was dall, to say the least of it; and he 
would ask men of genius on the proportionate 
system upon what achievement of the past would 


in their old age look back with satisfac. 
“He thought they might abandon the 


and find something better upon which te 
their fancy.” “If architectural designing 
to no pleasant journeys, if it did not excite 

a@ emotion, and passion, it sank into a 
ition in which those who practised it were 
i numerators nor denominators, but mere 
fractions.” 
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A knowledge of geometry has, before now, led 
to profitable results. “ Aristippus, the Socratic 
philosopher, shipwrecked on the coast of Rhodes, 
perceiving some geometrical diagrams thereon, 
is reported to have exclaimed to his companions, 
‘Be of good courage; I see marks of civilisa- 
tion!’ and straightway making for the city of 
Rhodes, he arrived at the Gymnasium, where, 
disputing on philosophical subjects, he obtained 
such honours, that he not only provided for him- 
self, but furnished clothing and food to his com- 
panions.”’ 

There is no doubt that itecture is an art 
less understeod, and worse ised, than any 
other. An architect is dependent upon an edu- 
cated eye, perfected by long, laborious study ; 
and does not rely upon sensations, feelings, 
affections, emotions, and romantic dreams. These 
we leave to the painter, while the architect rests 
satisfied to leave his works to the admirers of the 
beautiful, the grand, and the magnificent. Pro- 
portion being based upon, and sanctioned by, 
Nature’s works, will endure for ever; while 
Venetian Gothic, red brick, Bath stone, and 
twisted, ‘stunted columns, will decay in their 
author’s lifetime, and form picturesque ruins for 
Ruskin and his satellites to muse upon, until the 
public have common sense to reject such unpro- 
fitable visions. 

Some years ago an architect was ill-esteemed 
had he not travelled abroad ; but bear in mind 
that at the present time there is more to be 
learned from the valuable measured works of 
Stuart and Revett, Taylor and Cresy, Bowman 
and Crowther, and others, than from any sketches 
to be obtained; besides which, reccllect that 
your own tailor can visit the Continent with a 
camera, and vie with you in perspective views. 

It will be well for architects to study, and to 
pay more attention to historical sculptures. 
Sculptors may occasionally realise living forms 
somewhat satisfactorily, but whenever they 
meddle with material form, either in designing 
pediments, pedestals, or other architectural fza- 
tures, they invariably raise a smile ; and this is 
the result of their want of knowledge of propor- 
tion, mouldings, and other details. 

In our ancient sculptures, historical and floral, 
the geometrical key-note exercised a great in- 
fluence over the direction given to the living 
forms, foliage, and so on. 

To those who desire to create beautiful build- 
ings I would suggest that more time be devoted 
to the Grammar of Architecture: much expres- 
sion depends upon the nice manipulation of the 
mouldings; and as in music, so in architecture, 
rhythm, uniformity, and simplicity are needed 
for a perfect development. 





THE HITCH IN SANITARY REFORM. 


Ir is a matter for serious regret that in the 
reports of a recent deputation to wait on Mr. 
Stansfeld on the subject of sanitary reform, the 
impression should have been given that a pro- 
fessional, rather than a comprehensive, stand- 
point was selected by the speakers. We are 
convinced that such was not the intention of the 
deputation. 
doubt or undervalue the primary importance of 
medical inspection in sanitary matters. It 
would be as ignorant to do this as it is to dis- 
regard the equal importance of engineering 
experience. The physicians and medical prac. 
titioners of this country would consider them- 
selves extremely affronted if they were called 
upon by the Administration to inspect, to take 
up, and to re-lay drains! They would not con- 
sider that their knowledge of climatic influence, 
and of the character of that local climate which, 
as far as health is concerned, is a question, not 
of degrees, but of yards, was such as to fit them 
for dealing with the great question of water. 
shed. They know, far better than it is for us to 
point out, the true limits of their own beneficent 
practice and special education. We wish to put 
the question to them whether, in their natural 
and proper anxiety that imperfectly-educated 
men should not be allowed to exercise strictly 
medical duties, they may not have given to the 
minister at once a false impression of the real ob- 
ject they have at heart, and an excuse for that per- 
sistency in doing nothing into which the Govern- 
ment has unfortunately drifted. When men are 
hard-pressed with or when they are enjoy. 
ing a temporary rest from such pressure, it is 
not in human nature to resist taking advantage 
of any excuse for continued inaction. While the 
country is watching the Local Government Office 
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for signs which it does not give; while place 
after place is asking for ins who are not 
forthcoming ; when the terrible typhoid is again 


selecting the noblest victims, and entering on | your 


winter campaign which the mere passing of the 
stump end of one Act of Parliament, followed by 
no definite action, is not likely to check ;—it is a 
thousand pities that the minister should have an 
excuse put into his mouth which is that most 
fatal of all falsehoods, a half-truth. 

If we could reconcile it to our sense of pro- 
priety to become the advocates of a class interest, 
in opposition, or even in priority, to that which is 
the true interest of the whole community,—if 
we were to consider it our first duty to “ make 
work” for the architect, the engineer, and the 
builder,—we could not wish for anything better 
than the committal of the needed sanitary 
re-organisation of the country to the care of the 
medical profession, unaided by the proper skill 
of constructive science. But such a position 
would be like that of a physician who should 
advocate the unchecked sale of drugs of all 
kinds, poisonous or otherwise, or the free prac- 
tice of the self-taught practitioner, on the grcund 
that it would increase the activity of disease, 
and so, ultimately, make more work for the 
actual man of art. We know, and all practical 
men know, what comes of the work of the 
amateur, or of the non-building man, who 
meddles with bricks and mortar, with drains 
and pipes. To those whose object it is to 
“make work,” and to draw the largest possible 
sum, in the long run, from the pocket of the 
customer, nothing is so welcome as to see him 
begin to save money (as he expects) by dis- 
pensing with specially-trained skill. And if we 
are to have this all over the country, if sanitary 
engineering is to be treated as an inferior branch 
of the art of the apothecary, we know both who 
ultimately will lose and who will gain, at least 
in @ pecuniary sense. 

If, again, instead of taking this purely selfish 

-grubbing view, we were to regard the 
subject under the influence of esprit de corps, 
we might have a lance to break with medical 
men in an encounter in which numbers would be 
on their side, and reason and right on our own ; 
for, after all, if the care of sanitary provision is to 
be single and not double, it is the proper pro- 
vince of the architect and engineer in preference 
to that of the physician. This statement is 
proved by one consideration. It is no reflection 
on the ablest physician to suppose that he is 
entirely ignorant of the skill and art of the 
builder. Indeed, if his time has been entirely 
taken up, as is the case with the most eminent of 
the profession, with study and with practice, 
such an ignorance is a necessity. It is in favour 
of, rather than against, the eminent character of 
the man. He may pronounce that a certain 
locality is unhealthy, that ventilation is requisite, 
or that drainage is requisite; but how this 
requisite should be supplied he knows no more 
than the architect knows what drugs to prescribe 
fora sick man. The physician can indicate the 
fact that the services of the builder are requisite. 
In the case of the most eminent physician, he 
neither can nor will do more. 

On the other hand, it is a disgrace to an 
architect to build an unhealthy house, or not to 
know how to remove a nuisance. The know- 
ledge of the medical man is in no way superior 
to his own, if he be fit for his own profession, as 
to the fact of certain ts being un- 
healthy; but as to the mode of removal of the 
cause, it is the architect alone who can be the 
judge. Thus, in the first instance, that of the 
observation of the evil, the two men are about 
onapar. Inthe second part of the story,—the 
remedy,—it is the latter alone who has anything 
to say. If only one man is needed, the engineer 
is that one man. 

How is it, then, that men are found to imagine 
or to admit a claim on behalf of the medical 
profession, to take charge of the physical 
sanitary arrangements of the country? There 
ee ee for ae error; and, as is often 

e case with a pai reasons, onc is 
the other bad. ces 

It is the medical man to whom appeal is 
naturally made, in the first instanc |, on the out- 
break of disease. It is his function to stem 
that outbreak,—a function often discharged with 
consummate skill and with great self-devotion. 
And what is almost the first question put by the 
skilful physician, when in nine cases 
out of ten? It is,—Where does the patient 
live? Is his disorder the result of poisoned 
water or of poisoned air? Is it arising from a 


damp house, or from a damp faye igery | 
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Often and often will it occur that the able 
medical man thus at once touches with a needle 
the very nucleus of the evil. ‘ You must leave 
house. You must quit that alluvial soil, 
You must seek or you must shun the sea air.” 
Thus, as man naturally clings to him who has 
superior knowledge (when he wants the fruit of 
that knowledge), the patient will naturally say,— 
“Doctor, what must I do? Will a new roof 
keep my house healthily dry? Do you think 
that my drains can possibly be ‘onc hl 
Thus, in spite of himself, is the physician made 
into a sanitary i ; and thus, if the proper 
man be not at , for the physician to call in, 
may be led to attempt special functions which 
are not his own, and which he knows that he 
can very ill discharge (or if he does not know it, 
so much the worse for all parties), as a mere 
forlorn hope in the rescue of suffering humanity. 

This, then, is a good reason why the medica] 
profession should have insensibly drifted into a 
position that is not their own, and which they 
can only occupy to their own detriment and to 
that of the public, with reference to the duties 
of the sani engineer. But we said that 
there is also a reason for the position which 
this question now assumes to the vulgar eye. It 
is this. The medical men are much more 
numerous than the members of the professions 
connected with building. Their voices are more 
audible,—the accumulated sound is incalculably 
louder. We blush toadmit that, in the full blaze 
of the nineteenth century, the ministers of a 
country like thir should base their conduct 
rather on the Joudness and i with 
which ‘a claim is roade than on the right and 
reason of the clain. And yet! we eschew 
politics,—but can any one doabt that it is this 
very power of voice and power of numbers that 
in the press, in society, in Parliamentary debate, 
has led nine persons out of ten to believe that a 
doctor is a man naturally learned in water 
supply and in sewerage ? 

Let us take an instance as to which the present 
week, for the first time, has seen the collection 
of the statistics. What does London pay for 
her water supply ? It is a simple, non-medical, 
engineering question. The reply is, London 
pays annual water-rent to the gross amount of 
more than a million sterling (the actual figures 
are 1,041,1321.). This rent is collected by eight 
companies, who have actually expended on their 
works, mains, and other appliances the gross 
sum of ten millions and an eighth (10,137,7101.). 
To maintain and to manage the system carried 
out at so large an expense, these eight companies 
pay more than four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum (411,9651.), being about 40 per cent. 
of their charges for the water supply. That 
leaves a return on the capital spent of about 
6 per cent.; which, considering the precarious 
nature of the property, and the depreciation and 
danger to which it is exposed, cannot be con- 
sidered exorbitant. It is not such as should 
induce any very prudent man to seek to enter 
into competition with existing companies. The 
respective rates of profits of these companies 
differ among themselves, the Kent Company, for 
example, spending 22,0001. out of an income of 
62,0001., a little more than 30 per cent. ; and the 
West Middlesex, ing 66,0001., out of an 
income of 116,000L, or a little over 50 per cent. ; 
but the average returns are the safest guide for 
our present purpose. 

Now, the quality, the quantity, the frequency, 
and the level of this supply are subjects of 
extreme sanitary importance. Analysis of the 
water, which is now regularly conducted, is 4 
matter, not of medicine, but of chemistry. It is 
the special duty of specially-educated men, the 
most eminent of whom have no connexion with 
therapeutics. Out of the four points requiring 
attention, then, there is only one into which the 
medical man is likely to be specially qualified 
to enter; and even this is out of his proper 
province. He may be an analytical chemist, a8 


water-su can doubt that this great engineer- 
question have to be resolutely tackled before 
very long. London is paying six shillings a head 
for water. The quantity demanded is daily 
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increasing. The quantity supplied is, in some 
instances, such as to be i ttt ay health. 
A good deal has to be done in the matter, and 
that by some authority, whether administrative 
or Parliamentary, that can grasp all the facts, 
and deal with all the interests concerned. It is 
a question eminently concerning the wise ad- 
ministration of sanitary law, but it is an engineer. 
ing question, and one on which medical,—as 
thing to say beyond truisms with which we are 


If sanitary improvement is to depend, as Mr. 
Stansfeld impli nin Se poten “rising of the 
local boards to the height of their new functions,” 
the theory may be admissible; but, mean time, 
fever and pestilence will have their own way. 
Nor can we foresee that any real reform will be 
effected till some scathing misfortune wakens 
the country to declare that what it demands is, 
not gradual political self-education, but physical 
purity : not a policy, but a fact. 

We see that the medical profession are alive 
to the great pags « to which we called early 
attention, of the inability of the country prac- 
titioners to hold their own against the parsimony 
of the local boards without the aid of proper 
organisation. Mr. Stansfeld recommends cou. 
rage; but that is but cold comfort. What is 
required is, that degree of associated authority 
that organisation alone can give; and, in the 
absence of which, the best efforts of the best 
men are but too likely to be hopelessly frittered 
away. 

In a word, the issue which we join with the 
minister is this. We are as to the pre. 
sence of a terrible foe, and the necessity of taking 
measures of Peace yep We propose that such 
resistance shou organised ing to our 
best resources, and that the Minster of Health 
should dispose of the two arms proper for the 
encounter. Of these, the medical profession 
may be regarded as the cavalry,—its first func- 
tion being that of obtaining intelligence; the 
engineering profession forms the infantry and 
artillery, who are to attack and to occupy posi- 
tion after position. But Mr. Stansfeld proposes 
to make the attack by a cloud of volunteer 
skirmishers, to whom he refuses uniforms and 
officers. This is not a mere illustration, but a 
fair description of the difference between the 
two systems. Or again, we may say: we look 
to result; and we propose the best means of 
attaining that result; not for the sake of those 
means, but for that of the object. Mr. Stansfeld 
looks at the means for its own sake, and thinks 
more of how a reform is to be arranged, so as to 
educate the people in its progress, than at the 
end to be effected. In this he counts on one 
ally who is, in point of fact, his most fatal 
apponent: we mean Time. Allow decades or 
centuries to elapse, and country boards may “ rise 
to their functions ;” isolated medical men may 
find courage, and water-shed districts may shape 
themselves. 

We see how the action of Time has already 
taken place. We can measure the p 
made in Sanitary Reform since the Royal Assent 
was given to the Bill of last session, but we must 
take the smallest unit known to English long 
measure for the purpose. Time, we repeat, is 
enlisted on the wrong side. The sanitary urgency 
is one thing, the political outcome another. We 
hold that sanitary measures should be primarily 
regulated by sanitary principles. If this one 
point be admitted, there can be no doubt as to 
what is requisite. The double organisation of 
the medical and the engineering staff, each in its 
own province, and each upon its proper principle 
of action, is essential to the scientific, which is 
also the truly practical, treatment of the case. 
As to the political aspect of the question, there 
is room for differences of opinion, into which we 
forbear to enter. We think it ought to be re- 
garded, not on political, but on sanitary grounds. 
If this is the verdict of the country, there can be 
no question as to the general form of the or- 
ganisation which is needed for giving fair play 
to the public health. We have no doubt what 
the ultimate course will be, but we should rejoice 
to see it adopted without further waste of time, 
of ene aa life, that is more precious than 
either, 








Borough Surveyorship of Burnley.— 
There were sixty-five candidates for this ap- 
pointment, from which the committee invited 
three gentlemen for further consideration ; and, 
after an interview, Mr. Edward R. 8. Escott, of 
Halifax, was unanimously selected. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue collection of pictures and drawings form. 
ing the present winter exhibition, at the Gal 
in Saffolk-street, is of just such relative unim. 
portance when compared with the chief annual 
—_ of the year, as custom and consent have 
settled for a distinctiveness, and that is 
as little as possible: even this difference will 
become more accidental and less incidental pre. 
sently, and summer’s ripeness will bring with it 
very slight improvements on the fruit of winter’s 
growth so far as picture production is concerned. 
This may really be advantageous in some cases 
where maturity and full strength mean but 
stronger evidence of immaturity and weakness. 
A very off-hand sweep would skim the cream of 
what may be found here, not enough to churn 
into the butter of flattery, and give a thin layer 
of it to a tithe of the numerous contributors to 
this collection. Mr: Baxter sends two of his 
pretty female heads, that serve to recall how 
very pretty his fancy portraits used to be; his 
“ Bride” (93), and her charming sister, of a yet- 
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tuting its most precious charm, it is only by the 
absurdity of the supposition that a poe of 
some confusion for a lady as to which was the 
beast and which was the beauty could exist, is 
saved; however, the improbability is so mons- 
trous, for the fair sex, as a body, are too ready 
to acknowledge superiority in any member of it, 
so long as the delicacy of self-consciousness does 
not stand in the way, and Mr. Lidderdale’s 
Beauty has claim enough to the denomination by 
the steps he has taken to elevate her, so that 
identity, after all, must be easily settled. In 
any view taken of the subject, it is a very 
cleverly executed picture. 

It is rather difficult to understand whether or 
not the one reclining lady of the two wooing the 
invigorating influences of “Sea Breezes”’ is an 
invalid, or if she who is upright stands in just as 
much need of restorative assistance. The wind is 
blowing its best, and the principal aspiration of 
the artist, Mr. G. E. Hicks, would appear to be 
literally involved in illustrating the definition of 
difference between hair and air. The ladies are 








unfixed fate, taking “The Stroll” (128), bear some 
evidence that these agreeable features of a long 
time’s notoriety are not to become wholly things 
of the past ; and, though no present portentous 
meaning isto be ascribed to “The Wreck” 














(83) of Mr. A. J. Woolmer, this subduedly gor. 
geous combination of bright hues, rich shadows, 
sea-nymphs, and other mythic marvels, refreshes 
a long memory of similar remarkable effects con- 
clusive in establishing Mr. Woolmeran old master 
beyond the reach of anew man. There wasglamour 
in his art at a period when elaborate copyism was 
not considered the only food, and food enough 
for wonder. Now, Mr. W. Bromley’s peasant 
children happily circumstanced in home-scenery, 
“Blackberry Picking” (6); “‘ Watching the 
Bird-trap” (92), or “Angling” (186), though 
no high degree of finish is attained in their 
representation, are far more likely to secure 
admiration than anything that appeals to the 
imagination rather than conviction. This popu. 
lar taste for simple, natural incidents is, as usual, 
well provided for, by Mr. T. Roberts’s, “Is 
Baby asleep ?” (70); Mr. J. Morgan’s “ Kiss! 
Baby” (76); Mr. A. F. Patten’s “Hide and 
Seek” (108); Mr. W. Hemsley’s “Models 
criticising” (127), and many another cognate 
episode. Lovers and love-making are more 
powerfully than pleasantly illustrated in Mr. V. 
W. Bromley’s reading of “Sir Lancelot and 
Guinivere” (152) ; by Mr. E. Radford’s kneeling 
devotee making a rather ambiguous request, 
from “ Waller's Girdle Song”’ (300),— 
* Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round ;” 


and by Mr. E. G. Girardot’s ‘“‘ Lover’s Gift” 
(331), amongst other instances ; and a little more 
pleasantly, if not so powerfully, by Mr. J. C. 
Waite’s comely damsel helped in the cogitation 
of a sweet pe Ponce by her dicky-bird, “ What 
shall we say ?” (27); by Mr. W. Gush’s simi- 
larly perplexed young woman, “What shall I 
say ?” (57) with no such assistance to the tune 
of her answer; and Mr. Haynes King gives 
some insight to the difficulties attending such a 
matter by the careful study and neat perform- 
ance shown to be in the production of 
“ Katie’s Love-letter” (94). Mr. C. Bauerle’s 
child in rapt admiration of some “ Flowers” 
(105) will be thought by many to be the gem of 
the collection, it is so thoroughly free from pre- 
tentiousness, 80 le in colour, and so 
solidly painted, A brother and sister “ Coming 
over the Heath” (220) do not fully share the 
best qualities that characterise the single figure. 
Mr. J. D. Watson works as easily with oil-colour 
as he does in any other medium: a weather- 
worn veteran lighting up for “A Quiet Pipe” 
(122) is a small but telling proof of how con- 
spicuous real worth may be sometimes. He has 
also helped Mr. M. Fisher to very good purpose, 
for the “lassie” paying “A Friendly Visit,” 
with a lapful of vegetable offerings, to Mr. 
Fisher’s capitally-painted sheep, adds very muc 
to the completeness of one of the best pictures 
of its kind here; though Mr. T. F. Wainewright 5 
cattle, “By the River-side” (41), is a very 
admirable work ; and Mr. J. 8. Noble, jan., may 
rank amongst the better depictors of animal life, 
if his pointers grouped during “A Rest at 
Luncheon-time ‘eae eyhemen on ape 
the dead game, be only an nary ex2 

his skill. *ralking of Mr. C. 8. Lidderdale 
introduces such a beautifully ugly “pug” to do 
duty in his version of “ Beauty and the Beast 
(165), that the fact being a patent one, putting 


handsome and ladylike, allowing for the effects 
of such rough treatment by the rude element, 
and the wish that they may be benefited by such 
a gale as they are facing is “father to the thought” 
of what a deal of fatigue the labour of combing 
and brushing will cost them presently ! 
“Presents from Japan” (13), by Mr. R. J. 
Gordon, of technical merit ; “A Royalist” (102), 
and “A Puritan” (142), both female figures, by 
Mr. W. H. Weatherhead; “Happy Recollec- 
tions” (168), by Mr. 8. B. Clarke; “A Fair 
Critic” (179), very boldly and forcibly painted 
by Mr. J. Gow; “A Daughter of Italy” (196), 
by Miss M. Backhouse; “The Glass of Wine” 
(264), discussed by an Elizabethan cavalier, very 
clearly and closely finished by Mr. J. W. Chap- 
man; “Little Miss Prim” (282), by F. H. 
Potter; and “The Lotus Gatherer” (501), by 
Mr. J. Bouvier, are some of the most noticeable 
items selected from scores. The landscapes do not 
contain amongst them so many attractive works 
as sO numerous an assortment would reasonably 
promise. Mr. J. Danby’s “Boulogne Sands,” 
under a gorgeous sunset sky (3); Mr. G. Cole’s 
“Evening,—the Timber-drag” (101), a favour- 
able specimen; “In Chancery” (52), by Mr. 
C. A. Calthrop; “ Port Newydd, on the Usk, 
South Wales”’ (58), by Mr. J. Peel; “ Twilight” 
110), and “On the Thames near Marlow”’ 
235), by Mr. W. Gosling; “A Calm Sunset on 
the Coast” (143), very pure in colour and truth- 
ful in ap ce, and “ A Study of Moonlight” 
(254), both remarkable performances by Mr. 
H. Moore; and “Near Devonport” (159), 
by Mr. H. T. Dawson, jun.; “A Valley in the 
Gower Country ” (176), by Mr. G. Sant; “ Near 
Hampstead” (272), by Mr. A. Maclean; and 
“ Peatmoss,—Loch Awe in the Distance” (303), 
by Mr. D. Cameron, deserve exceptional notice. 
The water-colour drawings by Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis of “Welsh River” (430), “A Welsh 
Moorland ” (461), and “ An Autumn Afternoon”’ 
(577); “Carrying Corn in Kent” (375), by 
Mr. J. Price ; “ Porth, Towan, Cornwall” (382), 
by Mr. L. P. Wood; “‘ Worcester” (383), by 











beyond all doubt of a pug’s hideousness consti- 


Mr. W. H. Jobbins; “Slipper-making near 
Rouen” (396), by Mr. J. B. Surgey; “On the 
Tees at Rokeby” (427), by Mr. A. Powell; 
“Cornfield,—Evening” (464), by Miss M. I. 
Grant; and “On the Torridge, North Devon” 
(465), by Mr. H. Sandercock ; “ Moonrise on the 
Thames” (589), by Mr. G. 8. Walters; “St. Ur- 
ban, Troyes” (608), by Mr. Wyke Bayliss ; 
“ Fittleworth Common” (646), by Mr. T. J. 
Soper; and “Old Houses at Whitby” (663), 
by Mr. C. Earle, give a very fair taste of the 
quality that does not predominate in this 
department. 








ON PROFESSIONAL ESPRIT DE CORPS.* 


AND now we come to the most interesting 
point of the whole inquiry. Turning to our 
own profession, we are now to inquire how we 
stand in relation to this very important subject. 
Let me ask (and in putting the question | am 
happy to admit that in not a few instances the 
answer would be what we a o 

it de s do for us anything like what i 
po al for ga ig the lawyer, and the doctor ? 
And if so fine a profession as ours fails in some 
respects to command the social position which is 
generally accorded to the members of some 
others which I have named, is not our own 
deficiency in esprit de corps at the root of much 
of that failure ? For, after all, we are somewhat 





* By Mr. T, Roger Smith, See p. 940, ante. 
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deficient in this temper of mind, and we do need 
to cultivate it. Whenever we meet an architect 
is it a matter of course that he is a man with the 
interests of our profession at heart, and bearing 
goodwill to all its members, our respectable 
selves included? In any case of bec ost _— 
agreement, or dispute are we quite certain tha 
no member of ue own body can ever be found 
to uphold against us that which he knows in his 
heart is unprofessional and unfair? In any 
emergency or difficulty should we be wise, would 
it be safe for us, to call in, without a thought 
about anything beyond his practical experience, 
any architect who could be named as skilful ? 
Should we be quite secure that our professional 
brother could not in the nature of things make 
an attenrpt to dislodge us, or would not listen to 
overtures which have for their object to substi- 
tute him fer ourselves? Do we all expect that 
in a competition of architects all the perspectives 
will be fair, and all'the estimates honest ; that no 
one will divulge his own motto, or tout for 
influence, or disparage the drawings of his | 
rivals? Nay, let me come nearer the root of 
the matter, and ask whether we ourselves feel 
that beyond our duty to our clients, there is a 
wider duty which loyalty to our profession and 
our brethren imposes on us? Are we even more | 
anxious for the sake of the profession than for | 
that of the individual employer that every | 
step in our professional career shall be above | 
suspicion and beyond reproach ? 
I have already indicated by implication what | 
I should suppose your reply to these questions | 
would be if you made one. I fear we should all | 
of us admit that if things are not as bad as they | 
might be, they are yet far enough from being) 
all that they ought to be among us. When | 
true and noble esprit de corps has taken full 
possession of our whole body; when each 
practitioner has a proper professional temper’ 
and a fitting professional pride, rules for the | 
regulation of practice and the guidance of com- 
petitions will almost make themselves. A 
successful competitor will then receive the con- 
gratulations and support of those professional 
brethren, who in less happy days would, perhaps, 
have written ing letters tothe Times. When 
that time has fully come, we shall cease to hear 
complaints such as from time to time reach this 
Institute ; we shall then also probably lose the 








edifying spectacle of a battle of styles and views, | i 


and an advocacy of the architect-working man, 
such as fill the journals with articles which have 
for the general public little interest beyond that 
which household strife always arouses in the 
bystander. 

We meet, if we have any object beyond 
that of spending a pleasant. evening and enjoying 
an interchange of opinion, to strive to raise the 
general standard of our profession, and to secure 
that the conduct of each member of it towards 
the others shall be equitable and fair. This can 
be better done by fostering a proper spirit than 
by attempting to lay down hard and fast lines, 
and guides within which we are all expected to 
run. Not that our rules may be superfluous or 
arbitrary, but they will only work well when 
men observe them spon and cordially. 
Let us then see how we are off for professional 
esprit de corps. 

Architects are, in the nature of things, so cir- 
cumstanced as to be deprived of several of the 
accidental advantages which have been noted as 
tending to promote professional feelings in other 
callings. We are, unhappily, but few of us 
university men; if any of us have come from the 
same public school, it is a mere chance; we 
have no Haileybury, or Woolwich, or Sandhurst ; 
we walk no hospitals, we draw in no atelier, and 
we pass no examination to admit us to practice; 
nor are we trained in colleges; with the excep- 
tion of those who attend the lectures at King’s 
College or London University, or the classes at 
the Architectural i there are few 
chances of studying for us while we are 
learning our duties. We are generally brought 
up in offices where one or two, or some other 
small number of pupils, associate with a some- 
what larger number of clerks. This method has 
some great advantages; but the promotion of a 
large-minded esprit de corps is not one of them. 
We are not much better off when we begin to 


practise ; there is little to throw us together, 
much to keep us apart. <A brother architect in 
the same bourliood, or with the same con. 


‘with @ leading one (like the resident and the 


| dinarily ragged and indefinite. 


| with success is a very definite and distinct 


‘strength against 





,fair, and you would render competitors friendly. 


in the race of life, competitions where all but 
one must be di i and where the suc- 
cessful man will have to run the gauntlet of alJ 
those who have failed. Nor do we, like the 
medical men, often consult one another, or work 
together: the association of a local architect. 


engineer im chief of a railway) is a thing never 
so much as thought of. We do not even so 


uniformly admire the same thingsor work in the i 


same taste as to be quite free from the tempta-~ 


tion to disparage one another's performances. | 


These are some of the unfavourable circum. 
stances in our case, and they result in its being 
impossible for us to be considered a compact 
well-defined body of men, a misfortane which is 
very considerably aggravated by the fact that 
there is no kind of fenee round our practice : 
any builder, decorator, or auctioneer may call 
himself architect, if so it mone him, = 
though the nucleus of the profession ma: 

vay alsastytanen,undtaieedommehnendilennd 
as present in this room, ite edges ara extraor- 


Notwithstanding such drawbacks as these, 
there are, however, many circumstances which 
would render it not unreasonable. to expect 
some esprit de corps us. First and fore- 
most is the fact that the boundaries of 
the profession are ill defined, the actual practice 
of an architect competent to carry on his business 


matter, requires considerable technical know. 
ledge, long experience, and a peculiar association 
of artistie, mechanical, and business powers, not 
easily broken in to run in harness together ; and 
thus it eomes to pass that an average architect 
is really very much educated by hie work into a. 
member of a special class, having a wide space 
between him and any other with whom 
he mixes. We: are, I believe, more closely 
assimilated than we seem, and, like elements: 
which have a chemical affinity for one another, 
we only require to be properly brought together, 
and we unite readily enough. Lf, as it appears, 


with the only tangible landmarks that a nation’s 
progress can leave behind it. If the 
designers, known or unknown, of the noble 
buildings of the past form a distinguished 
ancestry of artists with whom it is an honour to 
be connected, there is in addition much that is 
delightful both in the study and the exercise of 
the art. In no profession is there employment 
for a larger range of powers and faculties, in 
none is there so enduring a record of faithful, 
well-executed work; and no profession has so 
little to do with the griefs and miseries of men’s 
lives. I am not, of coursé, blind to many draw- 
backs which exist, nor insensible to the want of 
fortune to which the architect must submit, or to 
the annoyances and vexations that beset his 
practice; but I think, even when difficulties: are 
at their worst, very few of us would be willing 
to change places with a lawyer, or a doctor, or a 
statesman, if he could. 
nature of the profession itself a strong basis for 
—? pve corps o rest upon. As a matter of 
. re is a Vv great tendency in 
architects to fraternise with one another, when 
circumstances bring them together. No doubt 


it is more or less so with men of other 
sions; but of our own it is odie ts dae ees 
experience, 


9 edhe sage eis: 
tablished ;' oe 
the professional tie betwen us. 
Much as we decry them, we might have a 
means of strengthening this feeling, 
instead of weakening it, in our competitions. 
These, rightly managed, would do something to 
draw us together, though it may 
appear to say so. who, like barristers, are 
constantly in the habit of measuring their 
each other in 
much more likely, if the fighting be only fair, to 
conceive a respect for each other than 
never meet in any way. Once make 








oy , ; 
London, as often as he comes into contact with» 


brother practitioner belonging to this Institute 
on matters which involve personal negotiation. 
You meet, perhaps, on a matter in which the 
interests you represent and those which your 
colleague represents are at variance; yet the 
result will be (at least, my experience has been 
so, without one exception) that you are met in 
spirit of friendly fairness which renders the 
i ee Fen 
and possible. If a solution can be arrived at, 

is found’; and whether it be or no, the negotia- 
tion is conducted as between men who under- 
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Briefless 


being now and then said 


;/ his professional practice. This 
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suggest that four years ought to be the shortest 
term of pupilage, and that five years would be a 
more suitable time; and were this reform carried 
out we should in five or six years see a marked 
improvement in the men advancing to- 
wards the threshold of responsible practice. 

in, it seems pretty obvious that we shall 
not be quite as we ought to be till we have put 
some sort of fence round eileen, intl wenlle'¢ 
gate which no one can pass who has not a com. 
petent amount of el knowledge ; and 
till we have established a tribunal with power to 
turn out any one who disgracefully misconducts 
find a pecn- 





things 
but to blurt them out before the public, when 
they really only represent half-truths, and the | 
ers do not mean them to be taken for what | 
y will be supposed to mean by the hearers, | 
is suicidal, and very different from that healthy, 
discerning criticism which is useful to art. 
Lastly, might we not really, as a profession, take | 
some opportunity of e ing appreciation of 
great and difficult works when they have been 
successfully accomplished ? 


careers and executed works demand our recog- | 
nition; could we not, now and then, in some | 
way, show our appreciation of an individual | 
great building, even if it was only by hanging | 


up the more of it in this room, and so show- 
that we an interest in the undertakings | 
our co es. No civil engineer in charge 

of an un ing of importance is willing to give 


an account of it to the press until he has done so 
at his Institution. How far this unfortunately is 
from being the custom among us is abundantly 
proved by your having to listen to a discussion 
of an abstract re at the very beginning of 


. 
. 


the session, of papers on the important 
ublic buildi cathedral restorations, and other 
un i of last year, of which, most 
ortunately, no particulars have been, or pro- 


bably will be, furnished to this Institute. Let it 

be a matter of course to bring forth every really 

building in this room, and you will create a 

ind of honourable distinction for good archi- 

tecture, which will help in no small degree to 
advance what we desire to promote. 

There are, however, some abuses which must 
be done away with, and some defects which 
must be remedied, ere esprit de corps becomes 
pure and powerful, even where it exists. 

To begin at the beginning of all practitioners ; 
the man who has a proper enthusiasm for his 
profession will be very careful what pupils he 
takes. There is some probability in the case of 
each pupil that he may become a practising 
architect; in <7 such case there is the inten- 
tion that he be so. Every man who is 
asked to take a pupil ought to put this question 
to himself,—“‘Is this boy, with the education, 
and the capacity and the i that I 
find him now to have, likely to prove, after a 
«certain number of years, a cultivated, upright 

ntleman, with a sound knowledge of his pro- 

ession, and fit to do it credit by his practice 
and his character?” In very many cases, an 
inquiry of this kind, honestly conducted, ought 
to | a man to decline an offered pupil; and 
till we are every one of us prepared to do this 
and let the premiums go, whenever it is clear to 
us that the youth is not likely to do well, we 
cannot be said to have a healthy esprit de corps. 
A further step will be gained when it is a matter 
of honour with those who are really courted, 
who have, to use a homely figure, the key of the 
ional front-door in their keeping, to permit 


bon 4 large proportion of 
-university men among its practitioners. As a 
matter of fact you may count the B.A.s and 
M.A.s on your And I do not think it 
too much to ask of those who can obtain high 
premiums, and are able to pick and choose, that 
they should stand out for a university education 


wees con 27) ted, it 

in, w. pupil is accepted, it is some- 
times forgotten that he is a future colleague, 
and is to be honourably to pursue our pro- 


| things 


liarity of all the professions where the esprit de 
corps is strong; and nothing is more natural 
than that it should be so. If the title “archi- 
tect” is to become a kind of to a man 
from one end of England to the other, as that of 
barrister now 1s, there ought at least to be the 
certainty that an architect’s attainments and his 
character are known not to disgrace that title,— 
a matter quite distinct from placing any limit to 
originality, or even eccentricity, of design, or 


from interfering with the student’s licence to 
restrict himself to one style if he desires to 
do so. 


Lastly, when esprit de corps has sufficient 
power to be real force in our profession, those 
which it is understood men t not to 
do, will not be done, and such a ly as this 
Institute will not for a moment permit them to 
be attempted. I hope I am not using too much 
plainness of speech when I say that this is not 
sonow. It is generally believed, for example, 
that persons practising as architects, some of 
whom might possibly not be found to be beyond 
the reach of this Institute, are in the habit of 
receiving payments in respect of works from the 
persons towards whom they ought to hold a 
perfectly independent position; yet probably 
it would be{thought rather unfortunate if a well- 
authenticated case of this kind were brought 
forward to be adjudicated upon here. If esprit: 
de corps were strong among us, such a malversa- 
tion would be very rare, and when it was heard 
of would be hunted down and traced out, and 
the offenders exposed with zeal, every man 
feeling that till this were effectually done, he, 
and the profession he belongs to, were sustaining 
damage and disgrace. In short, the feeling of 
its being necessary to keep up the honour of the 
profession whenever this or any other misconduct 
tended to tarnish it, would be keener than it now 
is. Men would, I think, even carry such a feeling 
into their artistic work, and would make it an 
additional motive for abstaining from the use of 
base materials and bad construction, and perhaps 
even from a style of architecture which they 
were pledged to oppose, doing these things for 
the honour of the profession as well as for their 
own credit. We should then be spared some at 
least of the sweeping condemnatory remarks 
which architects of one school have been known 
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tending in that direction deserves to receive the 
best help which each of us can afford. It was not, 
however, I beg to repeat, in order to suggest any 
one or other definite act that this subject was 
brought forward. It was with the simple view 
of bespeaking for professional esprit de corps a 
place, such asthe importance of its claims seems 
to demand, among the subjects which shall be 
here cherished and kept constantly in view. 
Let us be alive to the nature of the spirit 
animating us, as well as to the shape of our acts. 
It is well to stimulate research; it is well to 
originate combinations; it is well to concert 
action; in short, it is well to do the best we can 
to build ourselves up into a homogeneous, a 
shapely, a well-organised body. Bunt let us 
remember that a body needs to live. An 
organised body without a spirit has nothing 
before it but speedy decay. Whatever else, 
therefore, is forgotten or remembered, let us 
not forget, I beseech you, l’esprit du corps. 











SIR WILLIAM TITE. 








On Tuesday last, ata meeting of the Bath Town 
Council, a number of the admirers of Sir William 
Tite, who is the senior member for Bath, and 








‘city was so 





to permit themselves to make upon the works of 
another; and we should possibly even have in 
some rare instances the phenomenon of an 
architect admitting that there might be some 
merit in an architectural work which he did not 

uite understand, and which he felt unable 
himself personally to admire. 

Here, where, thanks to the wise provision of 
those who founded this Institute, we are to a 
large extent sure that each member is a worthy 
brother practitioner, there exists, as T have tried 
to show, a very fair amount of esprit de corps, 
and as a result remarkable good-will prevails 
between the members. Why, then, cannot the 
whole profession be like one large Institute ? 
Nay, why could not the scheme of the Institute 
be so e that it should be to our profession 
what the 
are to the medical, or the Inns of Court to the 
legal? Ifany actual step is to be taken, any 
one thing to be done in order to bring about an 
increase in esprit de corps, it is here, I believe, 
that the work must be performed ; and it would 
be a lasting honour to this Institute, and an incal- 
culable benefit to us all, if the recent Conference 
were to prove the germ of some simple but com- 

ive scheme for affiliating 





lleges of Surgeons and Physicians | keeper’ 


who has now represented the city for seventeen 
years with great satisfaction to all the citizens, 
presented the corporation with a life-size bust of 
that gentleman, as a mark of respect for him and 
admiration of the manner in which he has re- 
presented the city. The bust is of statuary 
marble, and was executed by Mr. Theed, R.A. 

The presentation was made by Mr. Alderman 
Murch on behalf of the subscribers, and he, in 
doing so, dwelt in eulogistic terms on the public 
life and munificence of Sir William Tite, and 
said it was thought by the subscribers to the 
presentation that the city would like to have 
some mt memorial of its senior member. 
The respect for Sir William throughout the 
that persons of all polities 
were struck with a life which was so generous, 
valuable, and eminently useful, and had, there- 
fore, freely subscribed for the bust. “To appre- 
ciate a work of this kind it was necessary to 
have two things,—a favourite subject and a 
high-class artist. In each of these points they 
had been very fortunate. 

Our esteemed friend and colleague is certainly 
earning “golden opinions” from all sorts of 
men. May his shadow never be less! 








NEW BUILDING FOR THE BRITISH 
MUTUAL INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


A PROMINENT block of buildings has just been 
erected in Farringdon-street, for the Britash 
Mutual Investment Company. The structure 
has two main elevations, one in Farringdon 
street and the other in St. Bride-street, with 
another narrow elevation at the angle of the two 
last-named streets, which contains the chief 
entrance to the company’s offices, and facing 
Ludgate-circus. The materials used in the con- 
struction of the building, which is in the Italian 
style of architecture, are the Fareham red briek, 
with stone facings. The Farringdon-street and 
St. Bride.street frontages are each 60 ft. in 
length, the building being also 60 ft. in height, 
to the ground level. There is a basement and 
also a sub-basement, and, including these, the 
building altogether consists of six stories. The 

windows are segment-headed, the 
first and second stories having circular-headed 
windows, whilst the third story windows form a 
continuous arcade, and are mainly of stone. 
Above the third story is a cornice and stone 
balustrade, behind which are attics. The house- 
8 apartments are at the top of the build- 
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THE HOUSES OF THE LABOURER IN 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CARRYING On our observations,* we have been 
inquiring as to the homes of the agricultural 
labourers in Chinnock, Chiselborough, Montacute, 
and Stoke-sub-Hamdon, and we will now endea- 
vour to describe something of what we have 
seen or learnt in these places. We give views 
of a couple of cottages by the roadside in Chin. 
nock. The only portion of these cottages 
now inhabited consists of two rooms, a kitchen 
below, and a small bedroom above, whose win- 
dows are in the gable-end, with entrance-door 
up & . The height of the kitchen is 
about 6 ft. 3 in.; breadth, a little over 9 ft.; and 
length, 13 ft. The bedroom has a ceiling broken 
through in three or four places, through which 
the rain from the thatch above trickles 
down the walls. It is only in the central 
part of the bedroom a person of ordinary height 
can stand upright. There is hardly 3s. worth of 
property in the sleeping apartment in the shape 
of bedding. An old tick, with scarcely any 
stuffing, and a few rags, composed a bed, 
spread upon the floor in one angle of the room, 
and a wretched frame,—the caricature of a 
bedstead,—occupies another corner of the apart- 
ment. A few winding steps, scarcely sufficient 
in breadth for one person to pass up, lead from 
the kitchen to the bedroom, the sole sleeping- 
apartment of an aged mother of eighty-four 
years, an unmarried daughter of forty, two 
children, and a grown girl, who acts as a help 
in gloving and other work. The aged mother 
is an imbecile, and is otherwise afflicted. The 
average earnings of the household throughout 
the year could not easily be determined. Some- 
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times 5s. a week, sometimes 7s., at other times | 


2s. 6d., and} at times nothing. For these two 
rooms, the last corner of the two cottages which 
now affords a refuge for miserable creatures, 
3l. have lately been obtained for the year’s 
rent. We must be just to the landlord, who is 
a noble lord to boot: he allows the use of 
another small room on the opposite side of the 
entrance-passage, which is used as a workshop 
when glove-making is brisk; but we are in doubt 
whether the additional accommodation is wholly 
free or not. Our informant here was interrupted 
in his survey of these and the adjoining cottages 
by the owner’s bailiff, who challenged his autho. 
rity, not only to look within, but to sketch with. 
out ; so the pursuit of knowledge was one under 
difficulties. Rags and semi-starvation mark the 
chronic condition of the people here and in the 
adjoining cottages along the roadside in the 
village of Chinnock. In many of the dwellings 
there is only one sleeping-apartment, where the 
labourer and his wife, with families varying from 
five to eleven, the infant and the marriageable 

ters or sons are all huddled together, even 
admitting there is no lodger. The rents vary 
from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per week, or more, but in the 
latter case there are, besides the kitchen below, 
two rooms above. The kitchens are flagged with 
rough slabs of Hamhill stone, as they are all 
round the localities we traversed; but though 
we entered several of the homes we failed to 
find one in decent order ; sunken here and 
raised there, and fractured into numerous 
fragments, showing hollows capable of holding 
no small quantity of water. In times of heavy 
rain and flood, many of the kitchens present the 
picture of a number of miniature lakes or pools. 
As to “ conveniences,”’ we found instances where 
one place of accommodation had to meet the 
wants of a whole row of cottages. 

In the village of Chinnock, the farm labourer’s 
wife and daughters add a little at times to the 
income of the household, by glove-making ; but 
it is a hard-earned and miserable pittance, one 
individual often spending from nine to twelve, 
and often fifteen, hours in earning 9d., and at 
times even as little as 6d. 

Passing along from West Chinnock, we soon 
enter the ill-fated village of Chiselborough. No 
external sketch of the habitations in this place 
could give a complete idea of the state and 
condition of the interior, or the deplorable life of 
the labouring inhabitants. This village is the 
home of an unhappy race of human beings whose 
frightful afflictions are unquestionably attribut- 
able to the place and circumstances. Several of 
the inhabitants are negro-like in aspect, save as 
to colour, n not only in head, but in body, 
thick lips and flattened noses, heavy, and 
bloated,—in a word, altogether twisted and 
deformed in person. The worst cases are grinning 
paralytic idiots. The maladies that these un. 





* Bee p. 937, ante, d 
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fortunate creatures suffer from are goitre and 
cretinism. The existence of such a place as 
this is a disgrace to our boasted civilisation. 
Chiselborough is situated at the bottom of a 
rather narrow valley, and it is encompassed on 
three of its sides by towering hills. Being 
enclosed thus, it is robbed somewhat of thorough 
ventilation, and the temperature of the village is 
possibly milder than that of other Somersetshire 
villages. This, in itself, would not create the 
maladies; but coupled with the immemorial 
state, housing, and surroundings of the inhabi- 
tants, it may go a great way in perpetuating 
them. The houses, cottages, and other dwellings 
constituting the village form lines of irregular 
terraces, one over another, along the sides of the 
hill. 
of the dwellings are nearly on a level with the 
sloping hill-side, consequently it may easily be 
imagined how they stand in regard to the drainage 
of the hillside above them. A few inches below the 
surface of each floor must exist an eternal damp. 
ness, and not only dampness, but pent water. 
Where attempts have been made to build cot- 
tages with their fronts to the hillside and their 
backs towards the public road, a sort of fosse had 





to] be sunk, a few feet wide, to give liberty 
of entry through the doors, otherwise there 
could be none, except through openings contrived 














in the roof. In times of heavy and continued 
rain the natural outfall of the drainage of the 
hillside is the floors of such cottages. Further, 
year after year, the contents of cesspools have 
been allowed to sink into and saturate the soil ; 
the foul drainage in connexion with one set of 
houses percolating through the soil down under 
the walls of houses below them. The wells and 
other means of water-supply for the inhabitants 
in the lower portionof the village suffer necessarily 
from the foul filtration we have been describing. 

The appearance of the cottages in Chisel. 
borough, as well as in West Chinnock, externally, 
is respectable, compared with their construction 
and accommodation within. Blackened, naked 
joists form the ceiling in the kitchen; a 
transverse beam, in many instances, supports 
these joists in the centre, thereby lowering 
the height of the room, which, independently 
of this obstruction, is dangerously low. The 
plan and sketch of bed-room given in our last 
issue are applicable, in many cases, to the 
cottages in Chisel h, Montacute, and 
Stoke, with this difference, that the creaking 
stairs or ladders are more upright, and there are 
a greater number of risers. Hand-rail or pro. 
tection there is none, and the edges of some of 
the beds above are within a foot or two of 
the well-hole or opening, so that a child creep- 
ing out of its bed upon the floor may have 
at any moment its brains dashed out on the 
stairs or the flagging in the kitchen underneath. 








The eaves of the roofs at the back of many | grow 


than the surface of the churchyard soil. 
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truth of what has been said in its favour; but 
we found it impossible to swallow the second 
mouthful. No vinegar that we have tasted wag 
more sour. It is matter of wonder how agri. 
cultural labourers can get intoxicated on such 
abominable stuff. Yet this cider allowance ig 
one of the boasted perquisites of the Somerset 
hind, and the farmers never forget to vaunt the 
gift. What a mockery of refreshment to the 
semi-starved, ill.clad, and worse-housed labourer! 
Female field-labour does not exist, either in 
summer or winter, to the same extent in the 
districts we are now describing as in other partg 
of Somersetshire. Taking a five-mile radius, with 
Yeovil for the centre, an intermittent employ. 
ment at glove-making keeps the wives and 
n-u ters of the farm-labourers from 
the fields ; but it fails, at the same time, from 
its precarious nature, to afford sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. It is a help, to be sure, 
when it comes, but it has the result of leading to 
the frightful evils of the overcrowding and 
huddling together in one room whole families, 
and often two or three families of the parent. 
stock. It is utterly impossible that morality or 
health can be preserved under such conditions, 
In Stoke and Montacute we found some 
frightful examples of overcrowding in wretched 
rooms and attics, from which the blue sky could 
be seen above and the kitchen and its occupants 
below. Rotting rooftrees, bulged in, and de. 
cayed floors dangerous to tread upon, casementa 
shattered or blown out altogether, and walls with 
a constant trickle from tile and thatch rusting 
their surface and coating it with an indescribable 
ooze. Ina row of cottages lying at the bottom, 
or in the valley, at Stoke, a number of their 
inmates are in great want for lack of employ. 
ment. The kitchens are cold, damp, and cheer. 
less; and the bedrooms are destitute of any 
furniture save the miserable bedding which is 
strewn upon the floor, or gathered up in bundles 
in the corner of the rooms. One good or 
decent bedstead we did not meet with in “ 
of the labourers’ cottages we visited, nor a 
room fit to sleep in, or in any way suited to meet 
the requirements of the inmates. Some of the 
houses were without back yards, and the places 
of accommodation were far between and in a 
filthy and overflowing state. As in Stoke, s0 we 





found matters in portions of Montacate. Here, 


in a thoroughfare called Middle-street, we visited 


a row of cottages backed against the churchyar.d 


A few of them have had lately a wall built up at 


their rear about 6 ft. high, hiding the view of the 
graveyard from the under rooms, and allowing a 
space of about 3 ft. between the walls of the 
cottages and the churchyard wall. 


This space 
is the only backyard these cottages have. The 
level of the kitchen floors is some feet lower 
There 


The fireplaces in not a few of the cottages we )is an absence of all ventilation here, and the 
entered are as primitive in form as any the | drainage of the graveyard, of course, soaks under 
fourteenth century could produce. A few loose | the floor of these ill-conditioned dwellings, and, 
bricks, two or three in height, form the three | added to these evils, there is one place of “ con- 
sides of the improvised grate upon the hearth. | venience” for five or six houses, 


A pot or kettle is seen suspended from a chain 
and hook, and a few rotten brambles, gathered 
in the roadside ditch, constitute the fuel. 


Only | the ceilings of some of them are bul 


Ineach of these cottages and some further down 


the street there is only one sleeping-apartment, 


in, the 


a few days ago a poor creature was marched off rain comes down the walls, and dirt and ill-health 


two or three miles to the residence of the local | reign. 


As many as three beds, or “ shake- 


justice of the peace by the village constable, downs” upon the floor, are in one apartment of 
who charged her with picking up a few rotten | about 9 ft. Bo ft., with scarcely standing 


windfalls from the trees. Had she not committed | room, and the 


ding is the sole furniture. On 


this grievous offence, she and her children the opposite side of the street a similar state of 


might have had to eat a raw swede for dinner. things exists as far as relates to sleeping 


ing accom. 


In this the first week in December we find many | modation, the condition of roofs, ceilings, walls, 


hearths in which the fire has gone out, for fuel 
in the shape of wood is scarce, and coal can 
only be had in a sixpence-worth at a time, and 
then only when all the family are employed. 
The family is very well off indeed when it can 
afford to purchase a hundred-weight of coal; 
and when the cooking is done, a piece of stick 
supplies the place of the coal, which has to be 
economised for Sunday’s use particularly. The 
ordinary farm-labourer gets from 9s. to 10s. a 
week; the ploughman and carter from 10s. to 
12s. Not long since the wages of the labourer 
were from 8s. to 9s.; but last June, in conse- 
quence of a revolt, the wages were raised a shil- 
ling ; but the two pints of cider previously allowed 


were stopped. No London labourer or beggar | in the 
the one bedroom with the corpse above. 


would drink this wretched stuff, which is 

cially brewed for the field-labourers, and which is 
nothing more than the final pressing of the 
apple-pulp flooded with water, with the addition 
of the skimming or fermentation from the first 
brewing. The lees of the exhausted casks used 
by the farmers are sometimes added. We tried 
to drink « wine-glassful of this liquid to test the 





raid 





floors, and places of convenience, which are all in 
a state of rainand rottenness. There are surface 
drains in this village, but in times of heavy rain 
they are unable to carry 
often floods the kitchens of the cottages in 
Middle-street and in other portions 


off the water, which 


of the 


in one place along 


village. The 

an open ditch, immediately behind a row of 
the cottages, and winds its way into the fields, 
where it is absorbed in the soil, 

exists to a great extent, the members of some 
families being sufficient for the occupation of 
three bedrooms instead of the one or two used. 
When death takes place in any of these cottages 
the living must either cook, eat, drink, and work 


Overcrowding 


of the dead below, or sleep m 


We can no further at this moment, 


there is still much to be told concerning 


though J 

the condition of the agricultural labourer and his 
surroundings in Somersetshire. We have no 
hesitation in 


that some of the worst 
we visited are the property of Lord 


cottages 
Iichester and Lord Portman. 
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DESIGN FOR PROPOSED CATHEDRAL 
IN EDINBURGH. 


WE have illustrated the design for St. s 
Cathedral Church, te ga ty 
Alexander Ross, of Inverness, to the trustees of 
the late Miss Walker, one to which when ex- 
hibited under the motto “ Fidelitas,” we awarded 
a considerable amount of praise in our review 
of the six sets of drawings exhibited in compe. 
petition.* We extract a few paragraphs from 
the description forwarded with the design by 
Mr. Ross. 

In a the plan, the comfort of the con. 
gregation was studied, and the architect endea- 
voured to provide for this by the introduction of 
a large narthex at the west end of the nave, 
entered through a triple porch, and by a roomy 
south porch into the south aisle (the necessity 
for subsequent inside wooden porches to prevent 
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THE WARMING OF HOUSES.* 


Tae usual appliances for warming houses, 
setting aside comprehensive systems, resolve 
themselves into open grates, close stoves, and, 
under special conditions, gas apparatus and 
pipes for hot air or water for warming halls and 


passages. 

For the whole of these certain general rules 
may be laid down :— 

1. More cannot be got out of any one of them 
than is put into it. This is an axiom which, 
truism as it appears, is should be im. 
pressed upon the public mind, which is apt to 
assume that engineering skill can multiply the 
heating power of fuel indefinitely. Thus, mate- 
rials, like fireclay, which are absorbent of heat 
and useful to prevent its escape, and retain it till 
needed, must abstract it first from the fuel 
before it can dispense it. 

2. There are but 100 degrees of percentage. 
This simple fact should be kept in mind in con- 
sidering methods of saving fuel, the inventors of 
which would otherwise persuade one that refer- 
ence to coal merchants is a work almost of 
supererogation. 

3. Some proportion of the heat generated 
must be expended in maintaining a draught in 
the flue, which is to carry off the products of 
combustion. This is by no means unprofitably 
lost since it promotes ventilation as well. 





cold draughts being thus avoided). 
The dimensions are stated to be as follow :— 
h. Width, 
Length of nave on by 30 ft, 
Length of aisles a ae” yg Se 
Length across we WOR we 
Length of choir “— ae 
Chevet or circumabient aisle............ 15 
Extreme length over all .............00.0. 265 ft. 
Width across west tower 1.0.0... 82 
Width across tr pt... 110 
Height of interior to groin ............ 75 
TERRE OR WAI sccncsecconssccnibecovape 107 
Height of west towers...............0c000 220 
Height of central towers ..,............ 285 


It was proposed to seat the nave only with 
benches, the transepts being left clear for tem. 
porary seating by chairs or otherwise. The 
accommodation provided gave,— 





Sittings in nave and aisles.........,..0000..0000 1,082 
soe 717 ENIIIIO<ndeeoheasiebaimdenaaiinie . 336 

i a, ER RT 64 

~ I: shetsitecChieiiasitinnretaibaitnaltitonase 24 
Total sittings.................. 1,506 


“The architect has adopted the chevet, or mode of | 
carrying the aisles quite round the choir, thus giving free | 
access from the vestries and chapter-house to all parts of | 
the building, without crossing the choir or chancel, and | 
also providing a very suitable space for mural monuments 
and brasses, while at the same time it would immensely 
improve the architectural effect of the building. The 

Ner-house opens off the north side of this circum- 
ambient aisle, and is approached through a wide corridor 
lighted on the east side by a rich arcading, and bounded 
on the west by the vestries for the clergy,”’ 


The chapter-house is in the form of a paral. 
lelogram, 53 ft. by 26 ft., and capable of accom. 
modating 150 people. The chapter-house was 
to be ed with timber, and warmed by open 
fireplaces at either end. 

The choristers’ vestry is placed over that of 
the clergy, and is approached by a wide stone 
stair. By this arrangement a very large vestry, 





capable of accommodating easily forty choristers, 
is obtained, at a point quite detached from the 
other, yet adjacent. 

A severe and comparatively early style of 
French Gothic has been selected, so as to avoid 
excessive detail and carving. The aisle walls 
have been kept perfectly plain, with the view 
of giving value to the richness of the clearstory, 
where the principal decoration has been concen- 
trated, as being a leading feature outside and 
inside the building. It was contemplated to 
groin the ceilings throughout with stone ribs and 
chalk, or concrete filling, the latter presenting 
many very commendable features. 

The walls of the building were designed to be 
in solid stone throughout, neatly dressed on both 
external and internal surfaces. This stone to be 
from the local quarries in the main; but in the 
columns and small piers a free use would have 
been made of marbles and native granites. Seat- 
ings in nave and choir in oak. The roof would 
be framed over groins, of red pine, boarded, and 
covered outside with Westmoreland green slates. 
Accommodation for the bells is provided in the 
north-west tower, and for clock in south-west 
tower. 

The architect, after a careful estimate, is of 
opinion that the building could be well carried 
out for the sum indicated by Miss Walkers’ 
trustees,—65,0001. 








The Institution of Civil —At 
the meeting of this Society on Tuesday, the 3rd 
inst., Mr. Hawksley, president, in the chair, the 
first ballot for the Session 1872-73 was taken, 
when forty-seven candidates were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected. 


4. To minimise this proportion of escaping 
heat to as nearly as possible what is just neces- 
sary, and to take toll from it during its passage, 


which efforts to economise fuel should take. 
5. The products of combustion, being noxious, 
must be wholly removed, unless they can be | 


is to let the door be the sole outlet for peat 
smoke in an Irish cabin, or as it was to provide 
only louvres in the roofs of the halls of our fore- 
fathers for the smoke of their wood fires. The 
evil may be disguised, but the poison is the more 
insidious from being comparatively unfelt. The 
lungs of the living animals, as the leather of dead 
ones on the book-shelves, become corroded alike 
by its pernicious influence. 

6. Warming and ventilation are so intimately 
connected that, although the latter is not my 
special subject upon this occasion, it is neces- 
sary that it should be kept in mind through- 
out while treating of the former. In fact, in- 
fusing heated air is a more economical and 
pleasanter mode of warming houses than direct 
radiation, and it is only by their capability of 
combining the two methods that open fires can 
maintain ascendancy over stoves, and it is only 
by uniting proper ventilation with stoves that 
they ought to be tolerated. 

Lastly, all appliances should be simple and as 
self-acting as possible. This is essential for 
those intended for the use of the poor, whose 
treatment of them is of the roughest, and who 
neither need nor understand anything compli- 
cated. If there be a damper to be drawn, or a 
handle to be turned by them, neither will be 
drawn or turned except occasionally the wrong 
way, and if there be any cover or part that is 
loose, it is safe to be lost. At the risk, there- 
fore, of some waste, their scanty fuel must be 
consumed in the most primitive manner possible. 
With somewhat less force the same caution may 
be given to those who design apparatus for the 
upper classes. Everything even for them should 
be as self-acting as possible, for though indi- 
viduals may for a tithe take a fancy to an in- 
genious arrangement that requires personal ad- 
justment, they tire of it in time; servants in 
their succession are not to be drilled into its use, 
and the thing is soon left to itself, and failure is 
the inevitable result. 

To proceed to the several appliances them- 
selves. 

In the race to attain economy it must be ac- 
knowledged at the outset that close stoves com- 
pletely distance open grates, and that they in 
their turn are as far ahead of all gas-apparatus 
as at present invented; and yet all have some 
advantages as well as disadvantages peculiar to 
themselves, to which it is worth giving some con- 
sideration. 

In stores the heat from fuel can be almost 
wholly extracted and utilised, and even the little 
that escapes with the gaseous products of com. 
bustion is heavily taxed when its ultimate exit 
is by the few insignificant pipes, or diminutive 











* Bee p. 657, ante, 


© Bee Mr. John P. Seddon, read at the 
Nate nal eal Sockety, December Sth. 


as by warming the air which is to replace that |... : . “ . 
abstracted by the flue, is the principal direction | ‘ter skyline fringed with demon-like excre. 


chemically transformed. It is as barbarous to 
allow the fumes from gas to invade rooms, as it | 
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chimney-stalks, which alone are suffered to peep 
above the roofs of houses on the Continent, 
English ideas of comfort will not, however, 
permit of the general introduction of the stove 
system into this country, and it is hardly to be 
desired that it should, unless great improvement 
be grafted upon that in vogue abroad, in which 
stuffiness is ever an accompaniment of warmth. 

Our British privilege, however, of being able 
to poke the fire, although purchased dearly by 
its concomitant dust and the labour it entails 
upon servants, is not likely soon to be relin. 
quished, and the luxury of an open fire is a fact 
which no theory can demolish. 

Still, the grates in common use savour of 
barbarism, and much can and should be done to 
gain further refinement, economy, and immunity 
from nuisance. There is no need, for instance, 
that our roofs should be disfigured by the ugly 
and even comical fiue terminals which Dickens 
satirised in one of his latest Christmas publica. 
tions. We ought not to be subject to vexatious 
down.draughts in windy weather, nor to chimneys 
that smoke unless a door or window be open. 
Our drawing-rooms should not be invaded by 
| sooty chimney-sweepers, and all ought not te 
| have to scramble for a place near the fire in a 
'room to be warm, nor when there to have to 
rotate like a smoke-jack to prevent being frozen 

on one side while we are scorched on the other. 
Such evils are to be obviated by simple means, 
| and yet ninety-nine out of every hundred English. 
|men submit to them supinely if not patiently. 
| Whole streets, occupied by men of means, have 





| scences which tell a sure tale of internal discom. 


| fort. Such was the case with that in which my 
| Own residence is situated. When I took my 


house upon lease, though it had been well built 
by an eminent architect for his own use, yet, in 
common with all its neighbours, it displayed a 
grim array of tall-boys and tortuous contrivances 
as chimney terminals. All these I swept away 
at once, without inquiry, feeling that whatever 
might be needed, they certainly could not be. I 
then introduced an air-pipe to each fireplace 
through the floors, and, as I expected, found no 
smoky chimneys to complain of, though my 
neighbours still grumble at theirs, as I do of 
their futile and unsightly expedients to remedy 
them. 

So much depends upon the proper construction 
of fireplaces and their flues, without which no 
appliance in the shape of a grate can have fair- 
play, that I shall in the first place describe the 
points to be attended to in the erection of these 
portions of a building, and in palliating evils in 
those which already exist. 

The first essential to ensure a good draught is 
that the flue should be sufficiently rarified. For 
this purpose it is desirable that it should not be 
in an outer wall; but if it be necessarily so, the 
enclosing wall should be thick (at least 9 in. 
between the fiue and the outer air) or else it 
should be protected by a double casing, with 
intermediate hollow . Materials which 
absorb damp should be avoided for the construc. 
tion, as they tend to the evaporation and loss of 
the heat ; and the interior of the flue 
should be well pargetted, to further prevent the 
suction of external cold by the up-dranght 
within. Another important point is that the 
flue be not too large, or currents of cold air 
descending will interfere with the ascending 
heated air. In old buildings flues are found of 
large size,—as 18 in. by 12 in.,—with wide 
throats, fannel-shaped, diminishing upwards. 
But the fuel used in them was wood, and 
abundant, and men were more hardy, and 
minded not the roaring of wind in the chimney, 
or cowered over the embers within the vast em. 
brasure of the fireplace, which formed an inner 
room of itself. There are those who would 
revive these large flues, on the ground that 2o 
cowls decorate their terminals. If, however, we 
are to recur to the practice of our ancestors, we 
might as well revert to that of a still earlier age, 
when the stately hall of Penshurst had its fire 
upon a hearth in the centre, and the graceful 
wreaths of smoke thence found exit by the 
lantern in the roof. We must needs se — 
the same logs as fuel, and a supply whi 
will Fasc os afford the blaze that alone 
would suffice to rarify a cavern. The ordinary 
coal-fires of our apartments do not need a larger 
flue than a pipe of 9 in. in diameter. Mr. 
Richardson, in his work, states that the houses 
built by Cubitt in Belgravia have flues 9 in. by 
9 in. only, while others erected later have them 
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objectionable ls respectively. Kitchen-flues 
or Ww. 


_maust 
a yp perhaps, doubled,—a practice 
ealculated to avoid down-draughts. : 

For the avoidance of that particular nuisance, 

however, special provision should be made in 
every fine. This may be done by an enlarged 
space, wherein the force of gusts of wind may 

themselves upon, as it were, a cushion 
air. If the first pipe above the chimney-mantel 
be a 9-inch pipe, let the next be a 15.inch one, 
and the flue above continued with 9-inch ones. 
A somewhat similar arrangement has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Boyd for brick flaes. He discon. 
tinues the vertical flue a few feet above the 
mantel with an enlarged space or pocket, and 
carries an inclined one from the fire-place into 
this on one side, and the down-draught thus 
meeting resistance at the bottom, eddies round 
the space, without being able to check the up- 
ward draught from below. Mr. Cubitt’s con- 
tinuation of the fluetothe basement also obviously 
affords a resisting column of air to effect the 
game purpose. It may be impossible to make 
such cavities large enough to overcome the effect 
of every down-draught, but these provisions 
against them will generally effect this desired 
end if combined with ample provision of air to 
the fireplace. 

The use of pipes for the lining of flues has the 
advantage of compelling a good and non-porous 
finish,] which would otherwise be neglected by 
@areless workmen, who often will not take the 
trouble to properly parget and core the flues in 
stone and brick walls. The interior of the pipes, 
however, should be rough, and by no means 
glazed, or their inability to give any means of 
adherence to soot will be found a nuisance, in 
consequence of its continual dropping. The old 
fannel-shaped throat left.a large space above the 
grate filled with cold air, which checked the 
draught. This depends much upon the grate 
iteelf ; but, generally speaking, the flueshould be 
contracted to its smallest size as soon as possible 
above the mantel. Iron frames for this purpose, 
serving as mantel-bars as well, such as Gibbs's 
registered fireplace-lintel, are useful appliances. 
A concrete block may be made of the shape 
required at perhaps the least cost. . . . . 

The construction of the fireplace itself is of 
the most importance. The contraction of the 
flue immediately over it is the first point to be 
looked to, and next the provision of a proper 
supply of air for the combustion of the fuel. To 
illustrate this in the simplest manner, I may 
refer to a small room with a large fireplace in 
it, belonging to a friend, which was complai 
of as simply uninhabitable by reason of the 
draughts that invaded it from all sides. A piece 
of iron pipe, with lower end protruded through 
the outer wall, the middle brought through the 
fire, and the upper end open to the room, stopped 
all cause for complaint. The reason for this is 
‘80 obvious that it seems hardly eredible that a 
vast majority of dwellers in houses are enduring 
continual torture for want of this pipe or some 
equivalent simple appliance. One looks in vain 
along the walls of our streets for any signs of 
air-bricks or other inlets of air, and, with closed 
doors and plate-glass windows, one wonders 
where the air comes from to feed the fires 
within. There are but few available sources, 
which are these: 1. The joints of the window. 
frames and chinks round doors, through which 
cold blasts whistle as they are sucked in, so that 
these are pasted up, and as far as possible this 
—— of supply intercepted. 2. Unused flues 


with smoke; and 3. The soi! and waste pipes, 
the water in the taps of which cannot hinder the 


mndesirable channels, in obedience to the 
powerful suction of the several fires in the house. 
These failing, there are positively no other 
eourees. Then, fi , the fires begin to 
a@moke, and doors and windows perf 
opened to abate that by far the smallest and 
least nuisance of the whole. 

remedy for this is to provide a sufficiently 


prededents may be found, and which seems 


tainly may be taken for granted : if openin 
meade ia thy om all of the positiona indicated, 
laws of nature will make a beneficial use 


an inlet and one as outlet, as the occasion may 
need. The fire being the motive power of the 
currents, the direction that the air will take if 
it can will be in a straight line to the fireplace, 
and therefore, to obviate disagreeable draughts, 


of | the air-inlets must not be placed so that cur- 


rents thence must necessarily impivge upon the 
inmates of the room, as in the case of the un- 
designed ones of the chinks round the doors and 
windows. in, they should not be so near 
and below the grate as to rush direct to feed the 
fire, and thus not only not aid to ventilate the 
room, but absolutely take from the fire that 
valuable ey ee far the best mode, in 
opinion, is to introduce the air below the 

and carry it thence through warming-chambers 
at the back or sides of the grate, and allow it 
to issue into the room above the fireplace, or 
from the outer sides from the chimney-piece, so 
that it must ascend and mix with the air in the 
room before it finds its ultimate exit by the 
fireplace or ontlet-flue. In fact, the fireplace 
itself should be the fountain of warmed fresh 
airto an apartment, since no draught thence can 
be annoying to any of the inmates of the room. 
The air may be brought, according toits position 
upon different floors, from below, by air-bricks 
inserted in the walls between the joists, or from 
above the roof by a fine constructed for the 
purpose; and if this fiue be carried in close 
connexion with the chimney-flue, whether in 
separate pipes, as by Mr. Jennings’s method, 
the use of Boyd’s metal withes, or ordinary bric 
ones, the air drawn down by the suction of the 
fire will have the temperature considerably 
raised above that of the outer atmosphere, the 
coldness of which, entering by windows, is 
unendurable. 








WEYMOUTH SEWERAGE. 


Wrra reference to the letter from “Twelve 

Ratepayers of Weymouth” printed in our last 
week’s issue, we have made some inquiries, the 
result of which we will briefly state. The plans, 
sections, estimates, and details, prepared by Sir 
John Coode, were adopted by the Corporation 
of Weymouth, who, we suppose, represent the 
ratepayers. These plans and details were sub- 
mitted to the Government Board in London, and 
were) minutely examined by its ineer, who 
reported upon them, recommending the required 
sanction. 
The scheme provides for more than sewerage, 
as the dam across the backwater is to prevent 
the continuance of a large area of it, and, 
at times, putrid water. The “strainers” spoken 
of would, we suspect, be worse than useless. 

A local inquiry was not necessary, legally. 
The sanction to borrow was obtained before the 
passing of the Public Health (1872) Act. 

The Government may, under this Act, lend 
money for as low as 34 cent., and may also, 
in certain cases, eustall ‘subtahiaan over sixty 
years. This may, it appears, however, did not at 
the time apply to Weymouth. 

Sir John Coode’s connexion with the Admi- 
ralty had nothing to do with the case. The 
Corporation seem to have acted legally through- 
out, and have apparently done all for the best 
as affects the ratepayers. The 


pletion of Sir John Coode’s works will add 20 per 
cent. to the value of house and town property in 
Weymouth. 








THE DRAINAGE OF OXFORD. 
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them, but it will be capriciously, one moment as 
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benefit arising 


be a candidate.” 
ad Mr, J aot been such an active promoter of 
i would have been comparatively un- 

of the committee and chief sup- 








premises . 
pleted in Carlton-road, Peckham, for Mr. James 
Hayes, of Thornford-read, Lewisham Park. They 
consist of sorting-rooms, boiling-house, mangle 
and calendering room, ironing-room, stove-room 
with stone floor, chimney-shaft, boiler and en- 
gine house. Stabling is provided for four horses, 
with harness-room and loft, and living-rooms 
over. A tank to hold 4,000 gallons is 
formed over the boiler-house, carried on brick 
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ample supply of pure fresh air in such a manner 
that it may come in moderately warm, and from 
such quarter that it be felt as a 
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AN OBJECTION TO SLAG. 
IRON SLAG ROADWAY. 


Dr. LANKESTER, in hisreport to the St. James’s, 
Westminster, Vestry, says:—“I have received 
a letter from Mr. Jennings, of Tichborne-street, 


* and whether the material was defecti 
unfavourable, or there was want of skill on our part, I 
should not like too hastily I certainly 
not i 


but most unp! t. 
is is due to the slag, as it never ao and is 


very nearly gone now, as is also the slag. 
appearing together is r 

a close connexion between two, so t without 
wishing to ars Os aoe | 
tainly unfit or not calculated to be useful here,” 








SOUND. 


Sin,—I feel unable to altogether 
the remarks of “J. K.C.,” at page 
this subject. I can easily imagine that “ cockle- 
shells’”’ or “ broken crockery” can be of little 
value; but if, instead of them, the battens be- 


tween the joists be covered 1 in. thick with | of par 


in 
y: deafening, ? made up of sand with a little lime 


prevent the easy passage 
one to the other, while between the flooring and 
the ceiling below we would have the “ deafen- 


ing” and two air-spaces. B. 











tirely corroborate what “J. K.C.” on the 
ter yon Lam li oe hoces bulls ath walle 
22 in. think, and with Seow Cook, Noveichetmading, the 
joists 
ot ' tno ae 7 
only remedy some Vv: cove: 
Setee Seachem yO HB. i. 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


ply coarse plaster,—then I consider | i*! 








COMPETITION. 


bearing’ respectively the mottoes “ Nota Bene,” 
* Art and Commerce,” and “‘ Practice.’”” In. con. 
sequence of a lack of funds, none of these designs 
could be carried out, and the authors thereof 


Henman and Mr. C. J. Adams responded to the 
call, and the result is that Messrs. Alexander & 
Henman, of Stockton and Middlesbro’, have been 
appointed to carry out the buildings, while a 
premium of 50/. has been awarded to Mr. C. J. 
Adams.* 


The selected design i 


\ comprises an Exchange 
Hall, which can also be used for public meetings 


and entertainments, and is capable of comfortably 
seating 1,700 persons, retiring-room and eloak- 
rooms being provided ;—twenty-two business 
offices and a club with reading, billiard, letter- 
writing, {coffee, and smoking rooms, kitchen, 
&c. The site is a long and somewhat narrow 


lit is expected that they will be 
orthwith. 


—— 








HARTLEPOOLS EXCHANGE AND 
CLUB-HOUSK COMPETITION. 


coding or oa The building will 
designs or 

out y as at first designed, except that some of the 
offices, which were laid out in large blocks, may, if 
thought proper, be divided into sets of two; and to pro- 
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DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
“ WECESSARY REPAIRS.” 


esses. Pure & Sow, builders, 
Rh Marylebone Police Court, Mr, M 

field, to answer s summons, obtained Oa es eae 

cortaar walls ‘without constracting the same of 
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verer sought to, prove tht Wit Wee. contended that the | 
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‘new heads were only a necessary repair to an old buildi 
= consequently not within the operation of the sai 
The magistrate decided that this was only a 
— to which the rules of the Act did not apply. 
tice of appeal was given. 





RAILWAY ARCHES. 


Mr, Rendell was summoned to the Wandsworth Police 


i 
H 


. Jennings, jun., district rict surveyor of part of 
having given him notice of » building, 
said it was an irregular building, com- 
which had been erected under a railway 
sroad, Battersea. He read a letter 
surprise at the inter- 
en there were so many thou. 
(Baxter, Rose, orton} 
Ld ), who 
defendant, argued that it was not seule 
a ozelinag, which was among the ex» 
. He said it was a case of great im- 
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C having let the arches of the North 
way Company having one 0 arches 0 No 

Kent line fora stable, the judges ruling that it was not « 


Mr. Jennings said the two cases were not exactly the 
same, 


Mr. Ingham said im the face of that decision he could 
not eonvict, He sdjourned the summons, to give the 
district surveyor an opportunity of consulting the Metro~ 
politan of Works as to whether they would take a 
case, 


a 








A. BERMONDSEY CURIOSITY. 

S1x,—There is in the parish of Bermondsey a 
small street, which bears the name of West. 
street, North, South, East ; the parish authorities 
having supplied the “West” and “ North,” and 
the Postmaster-General having kindly added the 
“South” and “East.” It is a very useful little 
thoroughfare leading from Jamaica-road by a 
short cut to Spa-road; that is, its main line,— 
about fifteen houses,—does this. But the street 
has this second singularity (I hope that “ second 
singularity” is not a bull): it is not content 
with running a straight course ; but at about the 
middle of that straight course it strikes off at 
right angles a longish spur, so that the street 
altogether forms a figure something like an 
irregularly-shaped capital T. But it has lately 
acquired this third singularity, it is now au 
“eminently” muddy street, even for Ber-. 
mondsey, the mud in it being very high. Can it 
be possible that the root of mud is — 
ED. 
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POWERS OF BOARDS OF WORKS. 


THe case Chippenden and Others v. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works raised a question of 
considerable importance as to the exercise of the 
very stringent powers given to local boards, as’ 
to their control over the erection of new build- 

and the right of parties to compensation. 
A full report of the judgments delivered will be 
found in the Times of Nov. 30. 

M'Candlish v. The Board of Works for the 
Lewisham District, tried before Vice-Chancellor 
Sir J. Wickens, (Nov. 26, concerns the laymg- 
out of streets and the right of beards to compel 
the setting back of buildings. A report will 
be found in the Metropolitan of Nov. 30. 


eo 


FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION, 
Recent events render this subject more im~- 
teresting than ever. Mr. Lewis Hornblower, of 

iverpool, in a recent circular as to his new 
, to which we have before alluded, says,— 
"The disastrous fire at Chicago [to which may 
‘already be added that of Boston,—not to speak” 
‘of the late fire in Thames-street |, and the 
‘numerous extensive conflagrations im — 
country, add to the pressing importance of the’ 
ject constructi oe After 
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THE BUILDER. 








rial. The question of cheap, warm, and strongly- 
built cottages is thus set at rest, for this invention 
is applicable to all classes of building.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Purton.—The church here has been restored 
and reopened for divine service. Mr. Butterfield 
was the architect employed, and Mr. J. Phillips, 
builder, Swindon, gave in a tender which was 
accepted. The interior of the church was in a 
manner completely blocked up with woodwork— 
galleries, organ-loft, &c.,and the pews were in 
the old horse-box style. The pulpit, inan awkward 
position, was an old three decker, the seat for the 
clerk, the reading-desk, and the pulpit, being one 
over another. The roof, flooring, vestry, &c., 
were also in a very unsatisfactory state. The 
flooring has been completely replaced with the 
modern church tile, and the roof of the nave 
cleaned of the plaster which disfigured it, bring. 
ing out thetimbers. The walls have been cleaned, 
discovering traces of wall-paintings and inscrip- 
tions in ancient characters. The arches from four 
of the pillars are being picked out in colours,— 
restored to their original decorated style. The 
chancel has been renovated, the windows cleaned 
out, two niches—one on each side of the com- 
munion-table—restored, and the old picture of 
the Last Supper placed in another position. 
From the chancel, on the northern side, a small | 
low door formerly led into a kind of chapel ; this | 
has been walled up, and another entrance opened | 
from the north aisle, with a carved oak screen. 
This will now constitute the vestry-room. The 
roof of this apartment has been lowered, and 
restored to its original state. The northern win- 
dow was blocked and barred up in an extra- 


designed a memorial light of stained glass in 
the south-east window of the nave, at the cost 
of the vicar, and have some in hand for the west 


and friends. 

Arthingworth (Northampton).—St. Andrew's 
Church, Arthingworth, was reopened on the 6th 
November, by the Bishop of Peterborough, after 
its restoration and partial rebuilding, which have 
been carried out almost entirely at the expense 
of the rector, the Rev. H. R. Rokeby, of Arthing- 
worth Manor, by Mr. James K. Colling, of London, 
architect, and Mr. Robinson Cornish, of North 
Walsham, Norfolk, builder. Unlike most of the 
old churches which have been handed down to us, 


the stones of the walls of this church were | passage 


found to have been put together with nothing 
but mud,—clay and mortar—having no cement- 
ing qualities whatever. This discovery neces- 
sarily made the restoration somewhat more ex- 
tensive than was originally contemplated. The 
nave, piers, and arches, south aisle and the south 
porch were found to be in a very insecure con- 
dition, and had to be almost entirely taken 
down, and new portions, in many cases, supplied 
the places of the old; although, wherever it was 
possible, the old work was simply cleaned and 
re-erected. A new oak roof, of steep pitch, has 
been put over the nave; the curved ribs spring 
from carved stone corbels, containing birds, 
foliage, and fruit. It is covered externally with 
Whitland Abbey green slates, having ornamen- 
tally cut bands at intervals. The east end of 
the chancel, which had no architectural character 
whatever, has been removed, and the new work 
erected in the position of the original founda- 
tions of the chancel, which were found 7 ft. or 
8 ft. beyond the wall, taken down. The east 





ordinary way. Seventy pounds weight of lead | 
were removed from it, and it has been conjectured | 
that the place was at one time or another used as | 
a dungeon. In the corner of the wall nearest 
the communion-table, the workmen found a 
skeleton, which was examined by Mr. Sadler, 
and pronounced as the bones of a female. Two 
heads, one of a warrior and the other of a priest, 
are placed one on each side of the screen. The 
old vestry-room was over the southern porch, 
and very cramped in space. The organ is now 
placed near the chancel, on the south side of the 
church ; and the pulpit, a new oak structure, a 
little lower down on the same side. The old 
pews are entirely swept away, and replaced by 
the low modern oak benches. Externally, the 
steeple has been repaired, and the ground lowered 
round the church. This church is remarkable 
for having a steeple and tower—the steeple at 
the east end, and the tower at the west. The 
village tradition is that the church was erected 
through the gifts of two old women, one of whom 
— a steeple, and the other a tower: so, as 
ey could not agree, they each built what the 
fancied. 7 ’ 
Horncastle.—The church of High Toynton, 
near Horncastle, has been rebuilt by Mr. R. 
Young, of Lincoln, from the designs of Mr. E. 
Christian, of London, for about 8801. It con- 
sists of nave, 43 ft. by 20 ft.; chancel, 16 ft. 9in. 
by 16 ft. 10 in.; small vestry on the north 
side’; and a tower, with octagonal belfry and 
slated spire, at the south-west corner, the lower 
floor of the tower forming a porch. The roofs 
are covered with Cornish slates and red orna- 
mental ridge-tiles; the timbers are stained and 
varnished, the spaces between the rafters and 
the wall-surface to the interior being plastered. 
The inside apertures have quoins, sills, and 
arches, which, with the outside dressings, are of 
Ancaster stone. The walls are of the local green 
sandstone, hammer-dressed. The pulpit, reading. 
desk, lectern, altar-rail, and doors are of oak ; 
the latter hung with wrought-iron foliated 
hinges. The floors of the sittings are boarded 
with oak joists and sills. Accommodation is 
provided for 100 occupants on comfortable open 
benches. The standards of the altar-rail are by 
Skidmore ; the chancel floors by Maw & Co.; the 
alley and porch are paved with blue and red 
oe. Tin tah +g was erected in 1772, and 
uring its demolition some ancient masonry was 
discovered, suggestive of two previous churches 
on the same site, and probably on the same 
foundations. It consisted of fragments of 
Early English windows in Ancaster stone, with 
relics of very early Norman work. The existing 
foundations are now used again, for apparently 
the fourth time. A sufficient number of these 
old stones were used for the inner arch of the 
vestry window, and for a discharging arch over 





window has been made of three lights, with 
geometrical tracery ; and three new side windows 
(two on the north side and one on the south), 
and a chancel doorway on the north side have 
been added. The chancel is covered with a new 
roof, of the same pitch as the roof of the nave, 
having a ceiling of polygonal form, divided into 
panels by oak moulded ribs, with carved bosses 
at the intersections. The nave and aisle have 
been reseated with oak open benches, with 
carved bench-ends, having foliage convention- 
alised from nature, consisting of the oak, 
hawthorn, maple, holly, trefoil, ivy, and rose, 
besides many other varieties. The reredos is of 
Caen stone. It consists of an arcade of five 
arches, enriched by the ball-flower, supported on 
Devonshire marble shafts, having carved stone 
caps; the spandrels between the arches contain- 
ing carved designs of the wheat and vine, the 


passion-flower, and lily. The east window has | Ope 


been filled with stained glass, the subject of 
which is the Crucifixion, executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The church is heated 
by one of Porritt’s underground stoves. The 
total cost is somewhere about 2,0001. In the 
evening of the day of opening, the workmen 
who had been engaged upon the work of the 
church were entertained at a dinner given by 
the rector, who complimented them on the quiet 
and orderly manner in which each had gone 
about his work. 


VARIORUM. 


Sreakine of Japanese and Chinese arts, the 
Art-Journal says,—The Japanese are a highly 
progressive race. From their intercourse with 
China they have learned much. If they have 
imparted little in return, the fault lies not in 
them, but the natives of the flowery land. The 
insular people have shown a wonderfal power of 
adapting themselves to circumstances. From 
the Chinese they have learned to make paper, 
and to prepare tea. Nor have they been content 
with learning alone. actually import 
ceramic articles from China to adorn with their 
own inimitable lacquer. They study the latest 
improvements of E instead of at once 
despising and fearing the “ foreign devils.” A 
European official once presented to the Japanese 
minister a beautifully-finished rifle. His Excel- 
lency received it with , and examined it 
with care; but quietly that he was of 
opinion the needle-gun was the weapon of the 
future! No wonder that such a people, alone 
among Orientals, readily attempt to intersect 
their islands by railways.—— “Little Kate 
Kirby,” the serial story going on in Cassell’s 
Magazine, increases in interest, and is creditable 
to its author, Mr. F. W. Robinson.——“ On the 
Physical Characteristics of the Missouri River 





and the SO ek nt oe 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell have j trolling its Channel at St. Joseph, By E. 


window, to be presented by Mr. John Maddison | paper 








Miscellanea. 


The Liverpool Labourers’ Dwellings 
Company's New —These buildings 
are now far advanced completion. They 
are being erected on land purchased by the com. 
pany at the north-west junction of Ashfield and 
Latimer streets, were erected a few years ago by 
the corporation, and cover an area of nearly an 
acre of ground, consisting of two blocks, com. 
prising in all 132 tenements. The frontage to 
Ashfield-street is 344 ft.; that to Latimer-street 
being 110 ft. Of the tenements forty-eight are 
houses containing a living-room and three bed. 
rooms each, aa nare contain a living-room 
and two bedrooms, and forty-eight a living-room 
and one bedroom. On the ground-floor, facing 
Latimer-street, are four shops; and four base. 
ments are devoted to baths and washhouses. 
Each house is supplied with a watercloset. The 
sizes of the living-roums range from 12 ft. 10in. 
by 12 ft., to 12 ft. 2 in. by 11 ft.; and those of the 
bedrooms from 14 ft. by 10 ft., to 9 ft. 9 in. by 
8 ft.; all rooms being 9 ft. high. The floors of 
the houses in the basement are all laid with 
cement, as are also the scullery floors, all the 
other floors being boarded. The buildings are 
mostly four stories or flats high. On each flat 
there is a stone balcony communicating with the 
staircases. Dust-shoots are provided, one between 
every couple of entrance-doors. There is an 
m space, or court. yard, ‘between the two 
blocks, 270 ft. long and 48 ft. wide. The eleva- 
tions are of common grey North Shore bricks, 
with Runcorn stone dressings and cornices, and 
chimney corbellings of patent red brick. The 
balconies and staircases are of York stone. The 
architects are Messrs. H. & A. P. Fry; the con- 
tractor is Mr. W. Thornton; and the clerk of 
works Mr. James Peers. The cost of the build- 
ings will be about 18,0001., exclusive of land. 
The rents have been fixed at from 4s. to 7s. per 
week. There is already a large application for 
the houses. 


“Godwinia Gigas.” — This extraordinary 
plant has now been somewhat imperfectly known 
for nearly four years, having been discovered by 
the late Dr. Seemann in the oo Tuaneh reg 
of Ni in January, 1869. iving 
ays ery were at once sent to 
this country, it has not flowered till the present 
year ; specimens, however, soon threw up their 
single gigantic leaves, one of which in a London 
n attained the extraordinary dimensions 
of 13 ft. in length. The flower has been looked 
for with much interest by botanists, and some 

plant showed signs of 
flowering, but owing to the negligence of the 
gardener, it was allowed to rot off. The flower, 
which comes u ar itself, after the single leaf 
nies detiaishy igh , was expected at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Wednesday 
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Fire and Water.—The American Artizan 
says:—Is it possible to build sure? Can a 
totally fire-proof building be made? To believe 
that this is impossible would be greatly to depre- 
ciate the mechanical and scientific resources of 
the age. Nothing can burn till heated to the 
temperature at which it combines with oxygen ; 
the problem of fire-proofing will then be solved 
when we discover the means by which the tem. 

of combustibles can be kept from 
reaching the temperature of combustion. We 
can apply the most intense heat to steam. 
boilers without burning them. Why? Because 
each atom of water they contain is a swift 
vehicle to seize upon and carry away heat. Let 
us make up the partition of walls of buildings 
in a manner — to sectional steam-boilers, 
be communicated from one 
building toanother. A thingso evident should have 
attracted the attention of architects long before 
this. In this way, iron, which by itself is not a 
fire-proofing material, can, by the most econo- 
mical use of water, be made to withstand the 
severest ordeal. The'iron-inclosed water-spaces 
need not be more than 1 in. in thickness, and 
need never be subjected to a hydraulic pressure 
of more than 3 ft. or 4 ft. head. These walls 
can, therefore, be made of thin metal. They 
can be supplied with water from the common 
water-service or from tanks placed at the tops of 
buildings. In case of fire, the turning of a 
single cock would supply them with water, and 
the temperature of the partitions could never 
rise above 212° F. till the water had all boiled 
away. In this way, not a tithe of the water now 
vainly used to extinguish such fires as those of 
Chicago and Boston would be needed to preserve 
a whole city. 


Accidents.—By the fall of a mill-floor an 
accident has occurred at Newton Mills, Hudders-. 
field, which resulted in the death of Mr. Fawcett, 


joiner and builder, and serious injury to a cotton | 


spinner. A fire had occurred at the mills, and 
considerable damage was done. Since the fire- 
men have been engaged in removing the rubbish 
from the garret of the mill on to the floor of the 
fourth story. Mr. Fawcett went to the mill for 
the p of valuing the premises. He entered 
the third story, and had not been in the room 
very long before the floor immediately above 
gave way with a loud crash from the large quan- 
tity of material thrown upon it. Mr. Fawcett 
was completely buried. A gentleman with him 
was injured, and Mr. Fawcett was killed. An 
inquest was held, when the jury found a verdict 
of “ accidental death,” and passed a resolution of 
condolence with the wife and family of the de- 
ceased gentleman. Mr. Fawcett was a member 
of the Huddersfield Town Council.——Four men 
were working on a scaffold at the new Church 
schools, in Bolton-road, Pendlebury. Whilst a 
piece of timber was being raised from the ground 
by means of a rope, the scaffolding gave way, and 
the men were precipitated to the ground, a dis- 
tance of 15 ft. Two of them escaped unhurt, 
but the other two were badly injured. One has 
since died. 

The Polytechnic College.—Lord Lyttelton 
presided, on Friday in last week, at the dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates to the mem- 
bers of the evening classes of this college, which 
is established in connexion with the Polytechnic 
Institntion, and in union with the Society of 
Arts, the Science and Art Department at Ken- 
sington, and the City of London College. A 
report, by the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, and honorary manager of the 
college, was presented. Mr. Mackenzie stated 
that the classes had been attended with great 
success, and that 115 certificates had been 
awarded by the three institutions with which 
the college was connected. Those of the students 


who had particularly distinguished themselves | P® 


would receive books which had been chosen by 
the young men and women themselves. Lord 
Lyttelton distributed the prizes and certificates. 


Institution of Surveyors.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, held on Monday, November 
25th, a paper was read by Mr. Arundel Rogers, 
entitled “Mines and Minerals.” A vote of 
thanks was unanimously given to the author of 
the paper, and the discussion was adjourned. 
The next meeting will be held on the 9th 
inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. W. 
Sturge, entitled, “ Statistical Notes on the 
Prices of Agricultural Produce, Labour, and 
Rent, from the early part of last Century to the 
pteeeas ‘Phkic Wak Remedi ty the: prevent 
Aspect of the Labour Question.” 
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of the Workmen's Hall, Riven- 
hall.—This hall, which has been recently built 
through the kindness and liberality of Dr. 
Dixon, of Dorward’s Hall, for the benefit of the 
working men of Rivenhall, Kelvedon, Braxted, 
and Witham, has been - The hall is 
situated in the — of Rivenhall. The hall will 
be well warmed and lighted ; daily and weekly 
newspapers and magazines, &c., will be placed 
upon the table ; refreshments (minus intoxicating 
liquors) will be supplied at reasonable prices ; 
smoking will be allowable; and arrangements 
are also made for bagatelle, chess, draughts, 
dominoes, &c. There is also a library of about 
800 volumes. An excellent pianoforte has been 
presented by Lady Tite, and Sir W. Tite, M-P., 
for Bath, has presented a handsome clock, a 
bagatelle-board, and also a donation of 101. The 
books are mostly gifts. 


The Anglo-Swedish Steam Cutting Mills 
Company, Limited.—This new company has 
been in under the Companies Acts, 
1862 and 1867.—It is to have a capital of 20,0001. 
(with power to increase), in 10,000 shares of 21. 
each ; the share list to be closed on 15th Dec. 
inst.; 5s. per share to be paid on application, 
15s. on allotment, and the balance in two equal 
instalments of 10s. at three and six months there- 
after. The general r is Mr. Henry Fair- 
man, late of Stockholm, Sweden; and the tem- 
porary offices are at 27, Leadenhall-street. The 
company is formed to manufacture in Sweden, 

supply the trade in England with ready- 


and 
aot doors, window frames, mouldings, and 


other goods used by builders; packing-cases, 
boxes, and similar goods ; firewood and lathwood ; 
and to trade generally in all descriptions of 
wood, 


The Smithfield Club Cattle Show.—0On 
Wednesday evening the arrangements for the 
Smithfield Club Cattle Show at the Agricultural 
Hall were finally completed, under the able 
direction of Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, the energetic 
hon. secretary of the club, and Mr. Sydney, the 
manager of the hall. The whole of the space for 
agricultural implements in the galleries, and for 
carriages and other domestic and useful articles, 
will be occupied, and the demands for it were 
doubly in excess of the amount of accommoda- 
tion. On Monday next, the judging-day, the 
public will be admitted to the galleries, at a 
sort of private view, till 2 p.m., and then into 
the body of the hall. The general show will 
open on Tuesday, and close on the following 
Friday. 

New Masonic Lodge in Leeds.—On Thurs- 
day night, the 21st ult., the Fidelity Lodge of 
Freemasons, 289, inaugurated their new premises 
erected in Carlton-hill, Woodhouse-lane. The 
new building has been erected from designs 
drawn by Mr. Bakewell, of the Fidelity Lodge. 
On the ground-floor there is a banqueting-room, 
34 ft. by 27 ft. 8 in., and 12 ft. high. Adjoining 
this are the tyler’s rooms, communicating with 
the kitchen, so arranged that the whole of the 
household is isolated from the Lodge. On the 
first floor are the instruction and p ing 
rooms and the Lodge-room. The latter is of 
large proportions, with open roof; dimensions, 
40 ft. by 27 ft. 8 in., and 16 ft. high. 


Reduction in the Price of Welsh Iron.— 
At a meeting of the principal ironmasters of 
Monmouthshire and South Wales, to consider the 
present position of the trade, it was unanimously 
resolved that notices be issued for a reduction of 
10 per cent. in the rate of wages. This step has 
been decided upon in consequence of the scarcity 
of orders for manufactured iron, it having been 
found impossible to keep the works going at 
present prices, The ironmasters also decided 
upon reducing the price of rails from 30s. to 40s. 
r ton, or from 101. 10s. to 81. 10s. or 91. This 
redaction will affect not only the iron-workers, 
but the colliers employed by the ironmasters. 


Poltimore Hall, Exeter.—The new wing 
and dining-room and other alterations at Polti- 
more Hall, designed by Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., of 
London, and carried out a H. & F. 
Burridge, builders, of Exmouth, are now com- 
plete, tee Lord Poltimore, as a token of his 
approval, has presented the foreman (Mr. James 
Baker) with 51.; also 5s. to each of the workmen, 
numbering seventy-four. Mr. Lang, the steward 
of Lord Poltimore, has superintended the work. 


The West Ham Local Board of Health 


have declined to receive any payment from the 
Government towards the salaries of the medical 


officer and inspectors of nuisances. 
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The Antwerp Com —The Hon. 
Sec. for Foreign Correspondence at the Insti- 
tute of Architects announces that he has re- 
ceived from the Belgian Legation particulars of 
a competition, inviting designs for a new hos- 
pital at Antwerp. Three premiums, viz.,—3,000 
francs, 2,000 francs, and 1,000 francs, were 
offered. The drawings must be sent in before 
the 1st of May, 1873. A pamphlet containing a 
plan of the site and the various conditions of the 
competition has been forwarded to the Institute. 


All Hallows Village Hospital, Ditching. 
ham.—A few days since the roof-raising here 
was celebrated by a dinner given, through the 
liberality of the superior of the House of Mercy, 
to the tradesmen and their workmen, numbering 
upwards of eighty, employed in erecting this 
building. The chair was occupied by Mr. John 
D. Botwright, the contractor for the whole of the 
work, supported by the several tradesmen asso. 
ciated with him. The architect is Mr. R. J. 
Withers; the clerk of works, Mr. Laidler, of 
London. 


at Wincanton.—Sweetman’s local 
Monthly Illustrated Journal writes,—*‘ What can 
we say to the tale told of us by the Builder? 
For the sake of God and humanity, let those 
amongst us who can, do all we can to alleviate 
the sorrows, and make comfortable the homes of 
our ‘poor brethren.’ Is it not possible, when 
the cottages of the very poorest fall into decay, 
and are destroyed, to build others in such a way 
that no loss will fall on the proprietor? If it 
is not possible, and no one will build and sustain 
cottages at a loss, what are the poor to do? 
Can this be an unimportant question to ask ?” 


Parks.—Mr. Fras. Peek offered to give 
7,5001., provided that the governors of Dulwich 
College would dedicate for the public use 150 
acres of their estate, and form and maintain the 
same as a park. The governors of Dulwich 
College came to the conclusion that they would 
not be able, under their Act of Parliament, to 
apply any portion of their estate as desired. 
They are ready, however, to work with the vestry 
in securing the means to obtain a new park for 
the increasing and populous neighbourhoods of 
Walworth, Camberwell, and Dulwich. 


of Engineers.—At the meeting of 
the society held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Jabez Church, president, in the chair, Mr. W. H. 
Fox read a paper on “Continuous Railway 
Brakes.” 


TENDERS 


For the erection of schools, Woodpecker-road, New- 
cross, for the London School Board. Cubie contents of 
the buildings, 259,000 ft. Mr. F. Warren, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. G. E. Bagg :— 





Williams & Sons .... 
Newman & Mann 
Conder ............ 
Marsland & Sons 





King & Son...... 
Began © cireiscssseesctvecccssess eves 


5 
Scoceoseooscoooosoo 
Scesesoocosoooooo 








For the erection of new schools and offices at Hamond- 





square, Hoxton, for the London Sehool Board. Mr, 

Robson, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
BRITE & BOME,....corevcorccerrececeseococes £7,280 0 0 
King & Son 360 0 0 
Perry & Co. .... . 0 0 
Perry, Bros. .... 6,577 0 0 
Dove, Bros. .... 6,475 0 0 
TPIS": dcmencdesonescnditaunecuivtentaies 6,470 0 0 
OUI iirecncsccccaccesaseesiunemnace 6, 0 0 
Browne & Robinson..........ce-000+ 6,427 0 0 
TRIE cccsincsceessecczsennceoeeerns 6,144 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, warehouse, and 
other works, near Midland-road, Bedford. Mr. F _ A 
Mercer, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Richards, se. ......:0.seseeeeeereeees — 10 
, ‘ 


x 

3 

co 
eccooeosoo°o 











A for two houses at Hitchin, Herts, for Mr. 
J. H. Tuke. Mr. J. Shilcock, architect :— 
Bricklayer, Slater, Plasterer, and Mose’ Work. 








COPED, ccc ccccccaccoscenesccnccsessvceseocece 5 0 
Carpenter’s Work. 
Seymour i sevens 254 0 0 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter’s Work. 
r 69 10 Q 






































soe mete 
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Bor additions to the sg at Wilderspool, for 
Messra. Greenall & Co. Mr. Davison, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Curtie & Son :-— 

RTP ccccreccvecesacsivenssoteccooncts £4,960 ; ; 
& Som ........... causesesneeee 
Collin & Som(accepted) ......0.0.. 4,398 4 0 





For the erection of St. Luke’s Parsonage-house and 








—- Pox 2 aoe & Lewis, architects, Quan- 
a. ° 3 — 
aa 
ese . £2, 
Ste 1652 0 0 «.. 2,952 0 0 
leant 1650 0 0 ... sees 0 4 
Babey & S0D....c-c--:.+. 1,690 0 0 ... 
cannes 1751 0 0 |... 2783 0 0 
jan. ......... 1,58610 0 ... 2761 0 0 
Haines & Son ........... 1,588 0 0 .. 2,68 0 0 
Stephenson ..... 1434 0 0 ... 2643 0 0 
Lewin ...... ~ 520 0 0 |. 3478 0 0 
Mortar ...............- 1,470 0 @ ... 3585 0 © 
Gibson, Bros nae 1,451 0 0 1. 2,404 0 0 
W.H.&J.Mansbridge 1,86 0 0 ... 2,464 0 0 





For new workhouse, East Preston Union, Mr, G. B. 
Miechols, architect :-— 


- 












Tibbetts, jun, ..........000.000e--- £13,542 2 0 
, —~ =. otha we 12,745 0 0 
Masbridge . . 123,318 0 0 
Peerless.......... 12,087 0 @ 
Bea 11,825 0 0 

orton pted) 11,640 0 0 
Smith... 11,471 60 0 
BGI concecscpuncioemcninanen 1a O 6 
Cook on 10,985 16 ¢ 








For schools at Eelbrook Common, for the Lendon 


School Board. Mr. B. Champneys, architect : 





evecwetecenevee 180 6 @¢ 
~mmecweiinianwammennm: GER: © 

Betty, Bras. caccccscessceeess ee 5,998 0 0 
coceccesensoussecsscouenm a. 5,950 0 O 

Manley & Rogets........000:..0000 5,940 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ........0... 5,860 0 0 
TEE) SB Bemtnccrcecencccesscemsmennne. 895: 0 0 
" ° a 00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

0 0 

















For el sehools, ir Finsbary, for the 
Qnantiti sepplied by Me. T. Nex: venga 
ties i . T. Nixon :— 
Scrivener & White ...............++ A 00 
CRE GOD ihacscciccsctvickecicccsces 9,890 0 6 
TEAGO- ccvincineiicdaitonnede awe 9,791 0 0 
Brass --- 9,790 0 0 
Hearle.......... ee RA SOE Ne FS 9,780 0 0 
Sheffield ..... 9,742 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 680 © 
Le 9,644 0 $ 
Cooke & Green............ 9,617 0 0 
nae 9,500 0 0 
Axford & Wheeler ..0.c..c0..:.c0008 9,485 0 0 
SG sxosdseilondhaedibicoannee + 9,332 9 0 
Mansbridge + 9,286 0 0 
FS eee 9,230 0 0 
i se» 9,150 0 6 
gg EET TAIT . 9,150 0 0 
Pritchard erersctonscseccsmcsecen 8,968 0 0 
Henshaw & Co....... supenseaiibn woecees 8,975 0 0 




















Wi 
tects. Qnantities supp _ 
pT a ae. £2,175 0 0 
Bi cinebsavtiionsusccalscpibeeeitccesge ppl ° : 
Aviss & Co, (accepted) ............ 2,08 0 0 
For new -house at Bri Berks, for 
the Rev. H. F. Howard, cmhive of lal bricks and the 
materials of the present rectory. Mr. Edwin Dolby, 
architect :— 
Bryan (accepted)... £2,306 0 0 
For Welsh chapel, Seven Sisters-road, Holloway. Mr. 
A. G, Hennell, architect :— 
ONTEND . cosnncnadssigsegsiasquentesereiin £1,841 0 © 
eveee termerervesessscesesnrees 1,600 6 © 
Cooke & Green.........crccesseresees 1,606 0 0 
Richards.........0 icnsinictetoosineiah 1,599 5 0 
Williams 1,46 0 @ 
Heath 1,205 10 0 
For iten _ ye to 19, Lawrence-lane, 
Gibbins, architects :— ee ae 
lis & Sons.......... near oe sosveeees £400 0 0 





For the erection of two houses at Brixton, for Mr. W. 
Everett. Messrs, Goulty & Gibbins, architects ;— 
Rowe & V: £1,071 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Prince of Wales 
Denmark 






a - “road, Camberwell, Mr, G, Treacher, 
Biggs (alterations) .. £61410 0 
Bisgs (axtaree coves «- 160 06 
Hurst » 800 





For rebuilding the Union Arms 
Mr, George Treacher, architect :— 














sen, ( i chinese £1,230 0 0 

Day ive of glass) 380 0 © 

For villa residence at Croydon, fi Styles, 
Paice, architect. Quantities (sr chang = 

GORD anne esscecncornnnder £1,070 0 0 

bee 1,000 0 6 

undadl .... eo 6 0 

Baylor... 76 6 6 





Tavern, Union-road. 















































For sewer in High-street, Shoreditch, for the 
Board of Works :— 
eave ........ £7,450 0 0 
Ritson & Thomp 7,010 0 6 
Nowell & Robson... 6,940 08 0 
Wigmore 000 0 8 
6,500 0 0 
Pearson 6,300 0 @ 
For completion of houses on the Clapham Junction 
, for the Conservative Building Society. Mr. J 
architect :— 
Phelps £1,226 14 & 
Wien ‘400 10 0 
igmore 
-. s2 0 0 
For the re-arrangement of the chancel of All Saints 
Falham :— 
1G 0 0 
a 120 0 0 
ve 19 0 0 
TEEN. nntaninensnsenetosteneenmiahe anseeses 8 0 0 
Wigmore ...... 7410 0 
Jones 73 00 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. & Vienna (the Alhambra, under the fitle of the Panopticon, 
‘was built from the designs of Profesor Hayter Lewis. Full particu- 
ars will] be found in an earlier volume of the Builder).—J. M. (no 
matter where the wood frame is if permission to remove has been 
given by the landlerd).—A Reader (we must decline to recommend a 
stove) —F. M. (ditto).—S. & Co. Louisville (letter has been forwarded 
as requested).—W. P.G.—H. F.—A. G. H.—Miss 8. —J. A. P.—C. J. A. 
—C.—R. B.—B. 6.—J. J. 8. —J. P.—Weymouthian.—L. A —E, ¥.— 
CLA. D. BJ. 8—W, & J. H.—Weymouth—J, P. of Wey- 
mouth.—C. A. K.—J, D. W.—A. W. LA. & H.-A. &Co.—E L— 
Cc. B—E. D.—H.—T. N.—0. 0.—G. B. N.—G, E. P.—G, T.—W. P.— 








furnished on i 


to 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





((ASSELL'S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR: 


NOTICE.—This Encyclopwdia of Technical Education is 
NOW COMPLETE.. 

ELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR 

Ee 


PRACTICAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


OTICE.— CASSELL’S 





men of practical 
highest standing. 
(ASSELL'S CAL EDUCATOR 
APFORDS TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 

Arrurp M Inox, Manufacture of. 
AonicuLtrursalL Dass aan, &0, Larus, Construction of, &e. 
Aoaicuire ¥ Mawvracrvniyo. 

Mvcasums, Construction of, £c. 
Barck.avixe, MACHINERY. 
Briipire. Masowrr. 

Mar amp Plax 


axp Lapove. Orricas. 
Casmat Makiva. Parest Laws. 
Buriipiys, Parex, of. 
Cumurerax Arruixzp % THE i - Neepies, Mauafa 
ure 





Dea 
Desex, Principles of. Sreau Evcixes 
Pure 7, Application of. Sx Ocurees. - 

Ants, b 
Fisu Ccirvrs. | Tmeenaray 
Fortrrica tox. | Teape Mareen 
Gas Mayr. Teeamicat, Daa wore. 
Grass Pawrrsa, &c. | Vewerame 
Gut s- PERCHA, } Woo, Application 
Hornoosy. Wearoms or Wan. 
Iepuax Rvweer, i 

&a &c. &c 





(ASSELLS TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. 


The following are een yw shed Writers who are 
Authorsof various Bubjects in “ Oassell’s Bdueator :"— 
LL.D. Demers, Pu.D. 


Prorssson Wricwtsex H. Warr, Fellow of the 
MA. r tecture, " 
Paormson P. H. De La Morre. | Sauce Hromtey, P.R.G.8. 
ARCHER. Guones Giapetors, F.C. 
Mason Masexvrm, R.A. EG. Baatnowousw, CE 

















ENGINEERS, 








QMITH and FOUNDER’S. WORK. 
Builders’ Quantities tendered for complete by 


ORR & M‘LEAN, é 
LEAN, 84, HATTON GARDEN, E.C 





GAS and WATER-WORKS 3 














Merchants, and Agents, the 
i Saal a aa : Now ready, complete in 4 rola pre Gx, each ;or 2 volt 
Portmadoe, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, ASSELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR - 
ae rary Caecription of Slate Goods, Marble) 22 cits Detgwand somave Riecmand ATION. 
Enamelled Chimneypieces, Stoves, eee 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General i 
A. & G’s ‘al Red Ridge Til ‘Drawings yg ecco sangg 
prices upon application. Offices Show-| . 8 a aa 
rooms, 14 ent 1h” Bury-atitet, GA. Mary-Ae, | octets Seat? eae ewe 
London, E.C. Agents for sale of Whitland Ab ee ay nda aang Fy capt pt Alar ye gener | Ee anal 
y their branches, which the reader will not find — 
Green Slates in town and country.—[Apvr.] aad that, too, in « very complete-sad exhaustive manner. In « work 
supplies should be thoroughly reliable; and, in an age which is 
Lithopray hed ty BOD 7. CCOne toe Oey | in getinc al the maw reo tveatos god” improves 
i BT. J. K & > a 
29, Charing-eross, S.W., with typ tet on ne RD 
Z se ? : not by amateurs, but by men who have acquired, stady, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. ] occas = widely appreciated as its well-known predecemor, the 
. The Leeds Mercury. 
ALLEN & COMPANY, |cdevmmestirt attr minute tis 
: He DERS: | Refiteunme Sila uy sanemen Se ama 
i] Bngineering. 
NTRACTO Sctontifie Review. 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, “The various subjects are dealt with in euch » manner the will 
LONDON, B.C. enable tho ment type eoqeiss 0 thorough esqustatance 
MANUFACTURERS OF Seoteman. 
LAMP PILLARS, win it 8 reat that te urgently reqnired, and will mo doubt mes 
GAS LAMPS, ; Professor LEONE LEVI writes :— 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, | 0:22: gstizton cst werk yu ter te ert pnt 
RAILING, ETC. Lloyd's News. 
Either Plain or Bronzed, in the “Will do good in the advancement of Technica? 
Highest Style of Art, MAscatten emeng the people,” 


“One of the most valuable Educational Works issued fram the 
modern press.” 





ESIGNS a TECHNICAL EDUCATOR 
contains Coloured and is Lilustrated. The 
wr pablished conpleta im & voln. ex.ze 100 pes oth 


nearly 
ouee anand, opus 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-bill, London, EC. 


UNIFORM WITH CASSELL’ TECHNICAL EDUOATOR- 
Mew and Revised Edition, complete in 6 vols price 4s each. 
S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


New and Revised Edition of the L 
ail j oe 


Sn'vlad cesd 
pakd ty nev tates ntaar seed anaes 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIM, Laitgnte-hill, ondén BG 
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THE ABOVE 


VALUABLE SITE 


TO BE LET on BUILDING LEASE, 


POSSESSING A 
FRONTAGE OF 101 FERT. 


















TOTAL AREA, 5,141 FEET. 









For terms apply to 
Ma MARSH, AUCTIONEER, &c. 
‘No. 54, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 
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PEBEECT ECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


Builders and others desi m can have a 

SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ is BOOKS Jy SOUBLE | ga to 

which was awarded the Prize “The Builder,” No. 1,150, 

— aaa cae ns Game a could 

arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small Builders, —Address, 

E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Pi ioe Oe 9 ee bookkeeping, and like it very 
much." —G. D. 

“Your system seems thoroughly to meet our requirements "— 
J.&M.H. 

“I like your system very much. and shal! adopt it."—W. W. 

“ Having ad eneanas soe aeteen = book ki we can recommend 
it to the generally. Having it in use over twelve 
in ae ied oO takes much less time to keep the accounts than 
formerly.”"—R. & M. 

<'f sesaived yours in due course. They appear to show an excellent 
mode of bookkeeping. roe Gnocthenn ame ena explicit, and saffi- 
cientl planatery.”-—G 

= Aen R «8 have examined your aystem, and consider it 
simple, clear, and very satisfactory.” 

greatly mae your plan and system of keeping bailters 
a Se Sas bee 


rall os 

"Last une we had your improved system of bookkeeping Since 
then we have been 2 _ 1 comander 
it ‘me plus ultra” It meets the req work 
erfectly."—T. R. H. 

T dren your models. They fully meet my expectations “— 


“Your eystem of bookkeeping appears to me to be excellent "— 
G. ¢ 
<* The model form of books you sent me is very good. "—G. C. 


ase’ bookkeeping has given me many good ideas ”- 
c 








LONDON AS IT WAS AND ASIT 18. 
On DECEMBER 20th, will 
6 YL D ‘and a E Ww 


ASSELL’S 
LON 
By WALTER THORNBU ny. ” Profusely Titustrated. 
“A history replete with incidents as startling and romantic as 
of the wildest fiction.” 
muses at al] Booksellers’, = yg 


Prospect 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
d in cloth, ls. 6d. or post 


QTABLES and STABLE. “FITTINGS. 


“ Includes a considerable amount of useful information on th 
subject of which it treate "—Awilder, August 27, 1870. 
8ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old St. Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 








“ \ ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
oMES.” 


The new and ilustrated edition of “ The Dweilings of the Labouring 
Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A (author of “Home 
Reform,” and “The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes”) 
will be found a summary of the efforts at home and abroad to secure 
“Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 

“ A most valuable handbook. "— Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the ao Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Bag ne Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &c. 


W H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Buel som gee 
e ham-street, Strand, W.C. poety re 
and Messrs Mansfield, has REMOVED OFFICES to the 











[Dxo. 7, 1872. 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK. — 





Apply at Rockingham W Meadow-row, Kent-road 
| any morning at Ten 0’ _ peepancnsel 





ANTED, a CLERK to a Firm of Land 

, & good Land 
carroer Nenana ad cog Ag, OY ey 
W2 rer cutas a thoroughly of efficient PRIME 


Cost in the detalis 
builder's Office — Apply hoot y eter al ze ating” oy 








Te? S, BUILDERS, AGENTS, 
METAL WORKERS, and OTHERS —DRAWINGS ingen oom 
from ROUGH SKETCHES, or Instructions for 
tions in any style : alm Wrocght Metal Work designed in hand 
Sealian Terms — 


Moderate 
address, . wa oe eee Bo! square, N.W. 
Peron russe a3 COMPETITION, raat | pate 


PLANS and DRAWINGS, PREPARED and 
@ Ceboered im the first Terms moderate, Also, 
oe. TONAL ASSIST. 
in or out of Office. 

Addres, T. H. 14 Argyle-street, Argyle-square, W.C. 
ARCHITECTS OR B 


wo Pare moe experienced one Guts |o 


MEN wnteatee WOR: TORE See oe eS es Pe 
street, Euston-road. 


terms.—Address. M. 
EORGE WINGROVE, 


FRENCH ene THE TRADE 
No. 3%, MOORE - ——. BRYANSTONE - ota 
Builders’ W: 
porte hy 


— 














PAEIN ERSHIP WANTED, | in a well- 

established BULLDER'S BUSINESS, troduce capital 
and connexion, or would be willing to PU ROHASE © a BUSINESS,— 
Address, 991, Office of ** The Builder.” 


N ARCHITECT, in practice, has a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PU PIL.—Address, CHARLES 
NOEL ARMFIELD, York Diocesan Surveyor, Architect, Whitby. 


FIRM of ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 

and ESTATE AGENTS, in h ons practoe have a VACANCY 

fora PUPIL. Must be one who has educated and has a 
taste dra A premium Pa aaa a L. G. Post-office, 


Newport, Monmouthshire. 








tei ee 

WASTFD oped & 2 Gay 

Are wating age oerene experaice, adm and salary required, to 

Wi rnesinte a clever DRAUGHTSMAN 
(half-timbered Gothic 








we. 


ANTED, immediately, 


, care of atin 
8 good Hand as 

BELLHANGER, UOCKSMETH, and ;ASPITTER.— Apply 

to GILBERT & CO, Furnishing Ironmongery Mighatseet fee 


IMBEK TRADE.—An Importing House 
gra he REE ote ca Te 
eel niente Poctalce, Beton, ” 


LERK WANTED, in a Builder's Office in 
the country.—Addres, stating terms, &c. to 3,003, Offce of 


GOOD PLUMBER WANTED. One 


with a know of io vere A constant job for 
a suitable person. —. to Mr, JAC! IN, 253, Wapping, E. before 
Son is the eins, 


W enone EMPLOYMENT, by a Beneral 


ee HAND Phot 36), as PLUMBER, PAI AINTER, 
CWORKER. Weil up in general 
make pe and 


time tn an uired. Wi no Address, J. Plumber, 
Eee road, W. 























PUFIL—Aé CIVIL ENGINEER, the son 
ofa gee holding an important public appointment, and 


ha with water, Sai, 
oye bp —— iodestouns of obtaining an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
th who iutend taking up public appointments the above offers 











Recently Published. de demy Bvo. cengiy bound in cloth, with 165 fine 


RACTICAL GEOMETRY for the 


ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, SURVEYOR, and MECHANIC. 
By E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. A. Author of “The Science 
of Building.” 

“ No book with the same objects in view has ever been published in 
which the clearness of the rules laid se and the illustrated dia- 
gtams have been so satisfactory.” —Scots 

“An excellent treatise, jot value not merely to students, but to 


practical men.” — saueene 
London: LOCK OOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


published, 12mo. cloth boards, 
MA ATHEMATICAL “INSTRUMENTS : 


their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use; Com 
aie Measuring, Optical, Surveying, and 


By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. Author of “ Practical Plane Geometry,” 
* Descriptive Geometry,” &c. 
tarts Wonca for the most part entirely re-written. With nu- 
: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








fhe RULE of the 1 LAW of FIXTURES. 
mo Second Edition, braci to English, Scotch, 
By ae, BROWN, M.A. Edin. and —_ B.C.L. Oxon, 


of the Middle T Temple, Barrister. 
London : STEVENS & HAYNES, Bell-yard, W.C. 











TMPERIAL FIRE mt NSURANCE 
No. 1, Old meebo ah ond 18 en Pall-mall, 
Capital, 1,600,000%. Paid up and tevested, Fase.” 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


[D®41H or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


with the we — of TIME and MONEY. 
‘or a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Against Accidents of all kinda 
An Annual Payment of 31 to 61. 5s. i ere 








unusual advantages, as he — have opportunities of making him- 


together with the general routine of a public official's 
A. B. No. 114, Wheeley's-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—A Gentleman, 
4 CE. in the North of England, is prepared to receive a PUPIL 
inte his Office. © both as 
scientific training and practical ex are offered — 
O. J. 22, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 


NSPECTOR of GAS LIGHTING, City 
Commissioners 


Sewers of the City of London 
fill the above 





— Address, 











of London. —The 
are in WANT of a fit and 


age, must he 
TUESDAY, the 3ist day of DECEMB 


1872, Candidates will ha 
to attend a committee for examination, on WEDNESDAY, the sth 
ot JANUARY. 1878, at TWO o'clock. The person elected must give 


up his whole time to the duties of the Office. 
JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, November 29, 1872. 


ILDE 
ANTED, D, CONS STANT EMPLOYMENT 
married MAN as PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, 
—— T. F. S8, Henry-street, Deptiord, 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
oun ASHISTANT. Cun seis Sonne ee 
eat draughtaman and fair — Address, 

Nol ia Cork “fhe bl aa 


Was TED,: an an EN GAGEMEN iT as CLERK 
and accounts, 


a woul 











ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, —Address, T. G. 10, hifred- 
Colebrooke-row, Islington, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL hv ng or CLERK of WORKS. Carpenter 
and Joiner by ee <* ane Cold bath-square. 


W: ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMEN T, by the 
a 2S Ft ig rae ART. Aged hh. Terms 
are est, Hammersmith, W. 











BOROUGH | of LEEDS. —WANTED, by 
dertake the Office Othe. of BOROUGH ENGINEER and and ent pron buh to 


carry out and perform the fol duties :— 
1. To superintend the laying out, kerbing, and psa my ole ved 
ving, flagging, woonoenons bender dean 





. of sewers. 
6. Se ene ae standing orders of Parliament as to plans 
and sections respect of Bills in Parliament promoted by the Cor- 
‘4 ne 





sb a Ge Sia et in Seino een 
req eS: = purpose 
of enabling the Corporation and 














allowance at the rate 6. The Snaps SS ingeoreenes ie eae ane apes ane 
©, CORNHILL, and 10, REGRET ohne sf ings, and superintending same if and when ordered to be done. 
Sica adi 9. The management as Engineer, when and if required, of the 
waterworks supplying the town, so far as they are com and 
ac, CREE SkeRs "Yo. All ether duties which may ey of hisn by the Council 
wi 
INSTITUTION, 27, T they may consider within the duties of his t. 
Se oe street, EC at the | mae g odorous the whole of his time to the duties of his office, and 
Se ate ae cin et Ag Seed 7 
me Aihur Cates, Matthew Hall, and Thomas | Salary 6001. um. The Corporation will in addition 
F.C. Jeffery owing wns the result of the Poll :— all nocomary clarks other assistants, offices, stationery other 
‘um Fi “scenes Aeon oO | working mat priications to be addressed to the sndersigned, 
of the eee e ewe aw 34, +4 
Sf caiee’ gist of subscribers, forms of application for | Surveyor,” and seut on of belore SATURDAY, the dist DECEMBER 
_— to any member of the Committee ; phy the Office, pow mip fmol CAPEL A, CURWOOD, 
to F. T. MULLETT, Secretary = ~h 





UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
tee wauON,— An ELECTION of four PENSIONERS, two MEN and 
street, Bt. Jamar SEDWIN LAWRENCE, Ea. President of tie 

tS. Jane's LAWRENCE, Esq. President of tie 


sosesaubonet 1,748 | Mrs Seare............ 
J. We. AMES 00 occvcs 184 | Mra, Budd..........., a 
W. Rendon .<s<+00ici. 1,746 | Mrs. Hambrook 
D. Thomas. “33 | de siiis acai ve = 
& Bibby... yeh: 1 ii | Mem Williams 943 
iedet™ ae sons 
_Dee. 6, 1892 


A. G. HARRIS, See, 





Wee a TOWN ‘ih aga of 


crept Cee, en ee ae 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
‘Architect's: Fae Sie aye ae reas cxperience 
Aged 25. Country a a to.— Address, G. H. care 
Hebbert, 44, nen edhe 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN, by « rt expe- 








rienced Man. First-class references.—Address, W. P. winia- 
grove, Caledonian- — N. 
UILDERS AND OT 
ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT, by a 


NTED, (a Well up in Jebbing ‘ eale, 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as GENERAL 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 7" &@ thoroughly practical n'a: 4 and 
STAIRCASE HAND. Age of 
Guaaey not ob- 


to.—Address, W. H. BLUNDLE, 3, Duncan Cottages, City- 





ne 





ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, 1 a » RE-EN GAGEMENT, by an 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, of ight experience 
gua iS as D. 115, Cottenham-street, 


Upper Brook-street, Manchester. 
TO GENTLEMEN, AND BRICK, TILE, AND DRAIN-PIPE 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 3 a 


guactienl Man, te 3 , and take 
care chrge of» BRICKPURLD at pert, lowe i Sule b 
orclamp work. Over twen experience. Good 
Sadrene AB. 94, High -otseet, Wells. 








AY eto 
by letter to Mewes A. BAILY 
buildings, E. 


Weeen in a Builder's Office, a BOY, 








ANTED, immediately, i in a Country Saw- 
com MAN, to attend to corm. 

CULAR, and’ BAN — Address stating 

CUR, ted 61, BAND The Belden 











NCRETE BUILDING. — INFORMA- 
Cm WANTED of oy yo ca era 


AND 
ANTED. " 
AVY are race bang to 











ANTED, immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT by an 
LA Well up in work. Can take entire 
qunegnecnt at 6 tm tentang bak ofa number of men. Will 


Shae RT 8 tT eel 
' RE - ENGAGE- 
JOINERS. fo therwaghly practical MACHINIST. © Fae 








working shop aad mill in conjunction greatly labour. No 

iia tid Pate 
TO BUILDERS 

ANTED, CARPENTERS or JOINERS’ 


material —Apply, H. 





